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AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER. eB iain 











Pioneering 


for Progress 


Typically American was the spirit of the early 
pioneers who saw the promise of the new land and 
dauntlessly set forth into the unknown—breaking 
a path for progress. In our present age the 
adventurous spirit finds expression in new discov- 
eries and conquests in science, in art, in industry. 


In the Firestone organization it has been 
consciously fostered and encouraged by the 
Company’s head and founder with benefit to all 
concerned. An example of this is the unique Train- 
ing School maintained by the Company, which affords 
younger men of promise an opportunity to acquire a 
thorough groundwork in the rubber industry, and 
to fit themselves for real achievement. 


The tangible results of such broad-visioned 
policies are the many major contributions of this 
organization to the building of better tires. 


MOs T MILES PER DOLLAR aps 


Firestone 


‘The names of Meriwether Lewis and 
William Clark stand immortalized for 
fearless exploration of the Northwest. 
Theirs was a service of inestimable benefit 
to the Union. In carrying out their duties, 
the lives of these two leaders were charac- 
terized by undaunted energy and an amaz- 
ing disregard for hardships or the perils 
of the unknown. 

The past year has witnessed avery definite example 
of Firestone pioneering effort in the successful de- 
velopment of the true and original low-pressure 


tire—the Firestone full-size Balloon Gum - Dipped 
Cord. 

Endorsed by leading car manufacturers and ac- 
claimed by the public, this remarkable new tire has 
revolutionized tire building, setting a new standard 
for the entire industry. 

Naturally, other manufacturers, recognizing the 
value of this conteiinaiinn to motoring progress, have 
followed this latest example of Firestone leadership. 

Meanwhile, the successful initiative, expressed 
in the Firestone Balloon Gum-Dipped Cord, 

is adding new honors to the name which has 

been so continuously associated with the 
advancement of highway transportation. 


FACTORIES: AKRON, OHIO HAMILTON, ONT 
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The Million Dollar Motor of the 
Car for the Millions 


More than a million dollars’ worth of special machinery, tools and equipment is used exclus- 
ively in the production of the new Star Motor—the highest grade motor in a low-priced car. 
No motor car is any better than its motor, therefore supremacy in motor quality insures 
superior satisfaction to owners. 

To appreciate fully the numerous points of superiority of this motor it must be seen and 
operated in a Star Car. 

Ask the nearest Star Dealer to show you the Star Car and demonstrate it. Check the follow- 
ing features of the new Star Motor against all other motors, either in the low or high-priced 
fields; then you will realize the Star Motor’s exceptional value. Ride behind it and your anti- 
cipations of unusual efficiency will be more than met. 


Outstanding Points of Star Superiority 


Honed Cylinders Bronze Bushed Rods Double Adjustment Carburetor Removable Valve Guides 
Lapped Piston Rings Mirror Finished Bearings Vacuum Fuel Feed Hot Spot Manifold 
Silent Chain Drive Forced Feed Lubrication Gas Tank at Rear 100% Machined Fly Wheel 


Aluminum Alloy Pistons Fitted to 1/10,000 of an inch 


STAR CAR PRICES—f. o. b. Lansing, Mich. 


Touring $540 Roadster $540 Coupe $715 2-door Sedan $750 
4-door Sedan $820 Commercial Chassis $445 


DURANT MOTORS, INC., BROADWAY AT 57th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers and Service Stations Throughout the United States and Canada 
PLANTS: ELIZABETH, N. J. . LANSING, MICH. : OAKLAND, CAL. : TORONTO, ONT. 


HIDES RISE 
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Now on the Press! 


Ready This Month 
A NEW BOOK 


HOW TO GET THE 
JOB YOU WANT 


By WILLIAM L. FLETCHER 


If you have a goal ahead—if you have a 
definite job in mind—here’s a book that 
shows you how to get it. 


No golden rules of business—no theories 
—no sermons. This book tells how 
thousands of other men got the jobs they 
wanted. There are practical methods 
and plans which you can adopt at once. 


The author, William L. Fletcher, is the 
head of an agency in Boston for placing 
executives in the jobs they wanted; and 
for securing executives for employers. 
He has served over 500 employers and 
knows their viewpoint. He has inves- 
tigated the business records of over 8,500 
men, and knows their viewpoint. In this 
book, both viewpoints meet; and you are 
shown how to make the proper contacts. 


This book will show you how to find 
the job you want. If it 
doesn’t, return it. 


Send no money. Read the book for 
seven days. Then either send it back or 
mail us $2.50 as payment in full. 


—------— Fill in and mail -------— 


ee 


FORBES MAGAZINE, 
120 Fifth Ave., - 
New York, N. Y. 


All right! Send me a copy of “How to Get the Job 
You Want” by William L. Fletcher. I will either 
return it to you, within seven days after I receive it, 
without further obligation on my part, or I will remit 
$2.50 as payment in full. 
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CHEVROLET § 




















The New 


New Radiator— 


Harrison honeycomb with shell of 
highly polished, non-rusting air- 
plane metal adding greatly to the 
appearance of the car. 


New Clutch— 


Single plate, dry disc type; easier, 
smoother, more positive, requires 
no lubrication. Clutch and flywheel 
fully enclosed. 


New Axles— 


Rear axle re-designed, strengthened 
and enlarged; gear contact greatly 
increased; one-piece banjo-type 
pressed-steel housing. Front axle 
also re-designed and strengthened. 





Features 


New Springs— 
Semi-elliptic, chrome vanadium 


steel; rear springs underslung. 
Alemite lubrication. 


New Bodies— 


Modern, full streamlines; beautiful, 
durable upholstery on deep cush- 
ioned springs; cowl lights on all 
models; closed models have beauti- 


ful new Fisher bodies. 


New Finish— 


Lustrous, durable Duco; open 
models and coach in rich dark 
blue; sedan aqua-marine blue and 
black; coupe sage green and black. 











CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


QUALITY AT LOW COST 


Roadster Sedan Coach 


Balloon Tires and Disc Balloon Tires and Disc Balloon Tires and Disc Balloon Tires and Special 


Wheels $25 Additional Wheels Standard Equip- Wheels Standard Equip- Artillery Wheels Standard 
ment ment Equipment 






Touring Car 


*525 


Balloon Tires and Disc 
Wheels $25 Additional 


Coupe 


*715 


































ALL PRICES F. O. B. FLINT, MICHIGAN 
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New Offering 





Subscriptions having been received in excess of the amount of stock offered this advertise- 
ment appears as a matter of record only 


150,000 Shares 


Music Master Corporation 


(A Delaware Corporation) 


Capital Stock—Without Par Value 


Transfer Agent Registrar 
The Mechanics & Metals National Bank Central Union Trust Company 
New York New York 


CAPITALIZATION 


To be presently outstanding 
NO BONDS OR PREFERRED STOCK AUTHORIZED 


Mr. Walter L. Eckhardt, President of the Corporation, has summarized his letter to the 
Bankers as follows: 


HISTORY AND BUSINESS The Music Master Corporation, organized in 


1922 with a nominal capital, is today the largest 
merchandising organization in the United States, distributing exclusively radio products, 
consisting of radio receiving sets such as Super Heterodyne Radiola, Thermiodyne, 
Zenith and other well-known makes; also loud speakers, tubes, parts and accessories. 


The Corporation has expended large sums in national advertising and has planned to 
appropriate at least One Million Dollars for this purpose in 1925. 


In addition to its general distribution of high grade radio products, the Music Master 
Corporation manufacturers the Music Master Loud Speaker, which is probably the best 
known reproducer on the market today. The Corporation has developed a number of 
new and important articles which will shortly be introduced to the trade. 





PLANT A plant at Betzwood, near Philadelphia, Pa., consists of thirty acres with 
aa, modern daylight factory and other buildings thereon, having all facilities 
for manufacturing and especially suitable as headquarters for the general distribution of 
the Corporation’s products. 


The main offices are located in Philadelphia with branches in New York, Pittsburgh 
and Chicago. It it proposed to open immediately sixteen additional branches through- 
out the United States to enable us to maintain close contact with the two hundred 
wholesale distributors affiliated with this corporation. 


SALES From sales in 1922 of $191,795.65 the Corporation’s activities have grown so 
eee, TAPidly that the sales in 1924 aggregated $3,687,947. From orders received 
for deliveries during 1925 and from a careful survey of the requirements of our dis- 
tributors, it is expected that the sales for 1925 will approximate $15,000,000. 


MANAGEMENT The same personnel, which has been responsible for this suc- 

. == cessful growth of the Corporation, will continue to direct it, 
and, with the new interests now allied with the management, we believe that this 
Corporation will be the leader in the industry. 





The directors of the Corporation will be as follows: MattHew C. Brusu, Samuet F. Pryor, 
E Harriman, Wirttam T. Smitu, J. W. Guisorp, Morris Wotr, Hersert D. WIL- 
LIAMS, JuLEs E. MastsauM, AntHony G. Fexix, J. H. Cross, Leo Porrer, H. ALLAN 


Mirter, T. Harvey Ferris, Harry A. Artuur, J. Harker Cuapwicx, W. B. Woopzury, 
W. L. Ecxnarpt. 


Legal details in connection with this issue will be passed upon for the Bankers by Messrs. 
Beekman Bogue, Clark & Griscom, New York; and for the Corporation by Messrs. Wolf, 
Patterson, Block & Schorr, Philadelphia, and this stock is offered for subscription, (sub- 
ject to allotment) when, as and if issued and received by us, subject to the approval of 
counsel. Accounts. have been audited by Price, Waterhouse & Co. Delivery may be made 
in either Temporary Certificates or Interim Receipts, exchangeable later for definitive 
Engraved Certtficates. 


Application will be made by the Corporation to list this stock on the New York Curb Market 


THIS STOCK IF OFFERED AS A SPECULATION 


Price $20 per Share 


H. D. WILLIAMS & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


120 Broadway New York 


The statements contained herein, while not guaranteed, are based upon information which we believe 
accurate and reliable. 
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Spectacular Figure 
in Motor Industry 

ILLIAM C. DUR. 

ANT is, next io 

Henry Ford, the 
most spectacular figure in 
the automobile industry,” 
writes B. C. Forbes in 
Forbes for February 15, 
“They have little else, how- 
ever, in common.” 

Readers of “Forbes” do 

not need to be told that this 
story of Durant’s spectacu- 
lar career criticizes as well 
as praises. 


Dual personalities are 
much older than dual-valve 
engines. Any truthful ac- 
count of Durant’s life must 
recognize , his two-sided 
activities. 


“Durant has repeatedly 
figured conspicuously in 
Wall Street speculation. 
Whereas Wall Street has 
always been anathema 
to Ford, it has_ been 
a siren to Durant, lur- 
ing him, according to all 
accounts, into tremendous 
speculative exploits, some- 
times extremely profitable, 
sometimes contributing to 
his undoing. 

Brains and Energy 
Hitched to Ambition 

“Those who know Dur- 
ant best declare that both 
times he lost his power the 
cause was mainly his over- 
weening speculative pro- 
clivities. 

“But they also declare 
that, had he left Wail 
Street alone, he probably 
would have become—and 
remained—a dominating 
figure in the automobile in- 
dustry, for, they declare 
emphatically, he has the 
most brilliant of brains, in- 
exhaustible energy, tre- 
mendous ambition, a pro- 
found insight into human 
nature, and courage unlim- 
ited. His friends also know 
him as one of the ‘best- 
hearted’ fellows who ever 
walked in shoe leather or 
rode in an automobile.” 

Because of its many high 
spots, the Durant story is 
one of the most interesting 
of our whole series on 
“Leaders of the Automo- 
bile Industry.” 
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Editor’s 1925 Forecast 


By B. C. Forbes 


have hesitated to write how unfavorably the out- 
look appeared. 

At this time I hesitate to record how inspiring the out- 
look appears to me to be. 

The soil has been almost ideally prepared for the gar- 
nering of the greatest harvest of business prosperity in 
America’s history. Thus: 

Agricultural conditions are now very promising, with 
July wheat touching the highest price ever quoted at the 
opening of any year. 

There is relatively little enforced idleness in any part 
of the country, and real wages are distinctly the best this 
or any other country has ever known. 

The sinews of industry, capital and credit, never before 
were so abundant. 

Our transportation facilities are now unprecedented in 
magnitude and efficiency, with most companies better for- 
tified financially than at any previous time in two decades. 

The domestic political sky has not been so clear in years. 

Europe promises to make greater progress than hereto- 
fore along the road of recovery from the ruin and wreck 
of the World War. 

Our foreign trade is likely to expand, stimulated by the 
floating here of $1,500,000,000 of foreign loans. 

The 1925 taxes are to be reduced and readjusted. 

This year’s building program calls for expenditures on 
a scale equalling that of last year, a fact of great moment. 

The general price level, naturally, has been advancing, 
due in very large measure to the drastic rise in various 
farm products; but nothing has yet developed to arouse 
apprehensions that bankers and business leaders are likely 
to bring on avoidable inflation. The advance in non-agri- 
cultural products has been quite mild. 

If the cost of living is kept within bounds, then we 
should enjoy another year of freedom from grave labor 
troubles. 

Sentiment in the stock market and elsewhere may easily 
be fanned by mergers and rumored mergers. In the rail- 
road field rumors doubtless will be more plentiful than 
mergers, but the public utility world is actively planning 
for an extraordinary number of consolidations, small and 
not so small. 

The railroads’ program calls for special expenditures 
of more than a billion dollars during the year, thus promis- 
ing a generous volume of business for manufacturers of 
rolling stock, for steel companies, etc. 


IT ise have been times, as late in 1919, when I 





The serious troubles which have visited the oil industry 
for too long a period should be nearing an end, for it is 
inconceivable that the brainy men identified with this 
industry will let demoralization run riot much longer. 

The copper industry has been creeping out of its slough 
of despond and the possibilities are that European demand 
will increase sufficiently to bring about substantially better 
conditions, especially as domestic consumption is likely to 
be more satisfactory. 

What lies in store for the automobile industry cannot 
be confidently diagnosed. Price-cutting has broken out, 
and competitive warfare may possibly become rather 
fierce, with disastrous consequences to some smaller as- 
semblers. However, this much can be said: The industry 
has cleaned house and opens the year with light stocks 
and the prospect of a healthy demand for all grades of 
cars, both passenger and commercial. Buying of tractors 
can be counted upon to broaden. 

Production of cotton goods has been kept down so 
rigorously that consumption can scarcely fail to increase 
this year. Although we hear many predictions of lower 
quotations. for cotton in view of the world’s larger sup- 
ply, if the increased demand which can be reasonably 
looked for at home and abroad materializes, there would 
appear to be more likelihood of prices rising than falling. 

Already notable improvement is being experienced in 
the rubber industry. With 17,500,000 rubber-tired ve- 
hicles now in use in this country and the total being swelled 
every week, it is not easy to see how the rubber industry 
can fail to enjoy at least moderately better times. 

The role played by electricity is broadening so rapidly 
and in so many directions that the electrical industry 
would seem to be assured of steadily increasing activity. 

That the consensus of judgment is that prosperity is 
coming is reflected very clearly by the phenomenal ad- 
vance in security prices. I have drawn criticism upon my 
head for not having long ago started to warn the “lambs” 
not to trot into Wall Street to be fleeced; but I could not 
see why security values should not greatly improve; 
and although stocks are, of course, distinctly less attrac- 
tive after rising fifteen to twenty-five points, yet is it not 
logical to calculate that, if the prevailing rosy business 
expectations are fulfilled, securities will go even higher 
later in the year? 

For other views on the 1925 outlook, turn to the “One 
Hundred One-Minute Interviews” and to other forecasts 
given in this issue. PRES See 


“With all thy Getting, get Understanding”’ 


Fact and 


By the 


Citizens have raised objections to permitting the 
American Sugar Refining Company to expand its 
Brooklyn plant on a scale which would have neces- 
sitated the closing of three streets. This incident 
raises the important question, 
Where are big plants likely to be 
located in future? Large cities 
usually have been selected in the 
past. There have been vital rea- 
sons for this. Only in large cities has it been pos- 
sible, as a rule, to obtain an adequate amount of labor, 
an adequate amount of cheap power, an adequate 
amount.of first-rate transportation facilities, an ade- 
quate amount of housing. 

Conditions, however, are changing. Desirable 
labor usually can be attracted to cities much smaller 
than New York or Chicago; cheap electric power 
in adequate quantity can now be furnished in most 
towns or cities; good transportation facilities can 
be arranged at many points; and housing facilities 
are no longer an insuperable obstacle to the estab- 
lishment of even a very large plant by a powerful 
corporation. Congestion, too, has become so serious 
in most of our leading cities that the daily trans- 
porting of workers and of materials has become a 
grave problem. City rents are a further drawback. 

The prospect is that mammoth industrial plants will 
not hereafter be set up in metropolitan cities. Mam- 
moth plants, indeed, may not be set up anywhere, 
for the drift is towards branches located near either 
the main sources of raw materials or important con- 
suming centers. From every point of view this trend 
is salutary. 


WHERE WILL 
BIG PLANTS 
LOCATE 

IN FUTURE? 


* * xX 


Driving across one of the great bridges connecting 
New York and Brooklyn, I noticed the other evening 
that away ahead the lights on the bridge seemed to be 
very close together, whereas there was quite a distance 

between the nearby lights. I drew a 
ARE friend’s attention to this. But as we 
a came nearer the lights ahead we 
THUS? discovered that they were quite as 

far apart as the ones close by. “Go- 
ing through life, are we not often fooled into thinking 
that distant things are the brightest?” I remarked. Is it 
not so? Is there not a deep truth in the adage, “Distance 
lends enchantment ?” 

There are many men who are always dissatisfied with 
their job and their environment and who imagine that 
they would be so much better off somewhere else—any- 
where else. Instead of making the most of their surround- 
ings and opportunities, they shift from place to place in 
a vain search for some ideal spot. The man most likely 
to make good somewhere else is the one who strives with 
all his might to make good where he is. 


Comment 


Editor 


A snow storm was raging. The engine driver on 
a night express train between Milwaukee and Chi- 
cago suddenly jammed on the emergency brakes go 
hard that the passengers were badly shaken. Ap 
elderly passenger, armed with a 
lantern, picked his way to the 
front of the train, saw that a 
rear-end disaster had been 
avoided by a hair’s breadth, sum- 
moned the engine driver, and said to him: “I’m P. 
D. Armour, a director of this road. You come to my 
office at nine o’clock to-morrow morning.” The badly- 
irightened engineer entered Armour’s private office 
next morning, certain that he would be summarily 
dismissed in disgrace. He frankly admitted that the 
danger signal had been set against him, that he 
should have seen it, but that possibly he may have 
been dozing at the moment he ran past it. He added 
that driving an express had come to be an automatic 
operation. 

“Yes, yes, that’s the trouble,” said Mr. Armour, 
“driving an engine has become automatic with you. 
You are getting old. But it was pretty dark and the 
storm was ‘bad, so it might not have been easy for 
you to see the danger signal. Where were you born 
and raised? Fine. Here’s a check for $1,500. Go 
back to Connecticut, among your old friends, open 
a little store, and settle down to enjoy a comfortable 
old age.” 

This incident recently came to light when an 
Armour representative happened to be passing the 
store the ex-engineer opened and noticed that there 
were no Armour products displayed in the window. 
He went in—and was immediately given an order. 

+ *-* 


The best capital to start out in the world with is not in 


your pocket but in your head. 
‘9 


HOW ARMOUR 
TREATED 

AN ERRING 
ENGINE DRIVER 


Are you scattering thorns or petals? 
x * * 
A comer keeps gomg. 
* * x 
Towering trees and buildings and monuments all must 
have deep carefully-laid foundations. 
x x * 
A stalling worker and a stalled car each is a nuisance. 
a 


Run-down machinery and run-down management cause 
many a bankruptcy. 
. +s 
Each life as well as each radio has a “spectator” we 
must manipulate daily and hourly. 
* * * 


Americanism is doing your best and feeling kindly 
towards your fellowmen. 
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J. P. Morgan has no faculty for speech-making. 
After much persuasion, however, he was induced to 
address a gathering of New York bankers in honor 


of the veteran George F. Baker. Mr. Morgan 

enunciated thus: . “Were I re- 
MORGAN quired to state an ethical code for 
po a our profession, I think that I 


CUTS would say the first rule should be: 

‘Never do something you do not 
approve of in order more quickly to accomplish some- 
thing that you do approve of,’ for there are no safe 
short cuts in piloting a business, or a ship.” 

Admittedly, the House of Morgan is the most 
powerful in the whole financial world to-day. How 
has it won its enviable place? 

The late J. P. Morgan was able, but it was his 
honesty that did most to win him the unquestionable 
leadership he came to enjoy. The same statement 
can be made of the present J. P. Morgan. No other 
banker or financier ever doubts his word. A Morgan 
promise is accepted as equal to a Morgan perform- 
ance. When, therefore, the head of the most in- 
fluential financial organization in the world utters 
the warning that “there are no safe short cuts in 
piloting a business” his words should be accepted and 
adopted by every individual and every concern as- 
piring to win honorable success. 


x * * 


The inimitable K. C. B., otherwise Kenneth C. Beaton, 
of “Ye Towne Gossip,” narrates this incident: “I went 
in to a haberdashery to buy a hat, and another man was 
buying one to match a suit that seemed quite new and of 

which I am sure he was quite 


MADE OF proud: Finally he selected one and 
cae gazed at length on his mirrored self 
OF STUFF and left the store with his old 


headpiece in a paper sack. And it 
just so happened I followed him out to the street where 
a while before it had rained quite hard and streams. of 
water ran down the curb and the wind still blew. He 
hadn’t gone but half a block and his hat blew off and 
rolled a bit and over the curb and into the stream and 








The eighth annual dinner of the members of the “Forbes Family” was held at the Fifth Avenue Restaurant. “Forbes” 
is now in its ninth year, and going strong! 


into a hole where the storm water goes. And he never 
stopped, but took from the sack his cast-off hat and put 
it on and went straight ahead.” 

Wouldn’t you be willing to predict that this fellow, 
whoever he was, will make his way in the world? How 


far we go depends in no small measure on how we take 
a setback. To rise, one must not become discouraged over 


a call down or a fall down. 
* * * 


"Lose interest and you lose principle. 
a 


The public may regret the weakening of the 
Cabinet by the loss of Secretary of State Hughes and 
Attorney General Stone, but the public will heartily 
endorse the indications President Coolidge is giving 

that he means to crack the whip 


COOLIDGE over Congress. The majority of 
ia ae the people have more faith in 


OVER CONGRESS? Coolidge than in Congress. 
Moreover, Americans like to see 
their President exercise leadership. Harding was 
easy-going. Coolidge is of different mettle. He 
does his own thinking. He reaches his own con- 
clusions. He has begun to demonstrate that Con- 
gress can make no door-mat of him. 

Leadership, however, implies ability to get others 
to follow. President Wilson was the antithesis of 
a doormat, but he failed to induce Congress to follow 
his leadership. Calvin Coolidge may fare better. For 
one thing, he is a natural-born politician. For an- 
other, he received such overwhelming support from 
the public that members of Congress may hesitate 
to pitch themselves against him. He has repeatedly 
exhibited courage where many legislators have shown 
nothing but cowardice. It may be added that the 
various Cabinet and Ambassadorial changes have not 
caused the slightest ripple in the most influential 
financial and business circles. Faith in Coolidge’s 
ability to steer the ship of state safely remains un- 


shaken. 
xk *k x 


You must do your own deciding. 
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OT so long ago $100,- 
000 a year was suffi- 
cient to attract the 
top-notch executives in any 
industry. 
Several now get $1,000,000 
or more a year. 
I know one man who re- 
cently turned down $1,000,- 








Million-Dollar-a- Year 
Managers: 
Capitalistic Evolution 


Under Way 


There now are quite a 
number of companics dig. 
tributing to their executives 
part of the profits, but they 
do not advertise the fact. 

I know of one youngish 
man, the general manager 
of a sizable industrial or. 
ganization, whose total re. 














000 a year, and I know sev- 
eral others who would refuse a similar amount. 
The capitalistic system in the United States is un- 
dergoing an evolution, almost a revolution, at the top. 
Formerly a capitalist or a corporation could hire 
the strongest of executives on a straight salary of 
$50,000, $75,000 or $100,000. 

To-day such figures are spurned by modern high- 
powered executives. 

Capital can no longer hire the brainiest managers 
without offering them, in addition to a substantial 
salary, a share in the profits earned. 

Carnegie was among the first, if not the first, to 
introduce this system of rewarding leading executives 
according to the financial results they achieved each 
year. He not only believed in sharing profits with 
his managers, but he greatly enjoyed doing it. In 
later years one of his fondest boasts was that he had 
been instrumental in making more millionaires than 
any other man in the world. 

How generously Carnegie shared with his chief col- 
leagues may be gathered from the fact that when 
the United States Steel Corporation was formed to 
take over the Carnegie properties, Schwab had a con- 
tract guaranteeing him a minimum of a million dol- 
lars a year—a contract, by the way, which Schwab 
willingly tore up when the late J. P. Morgan took 
hold. 

Schwab also became a sharer. When he selected 
a list of bright young men and made them partners 
in Bethlehem Steel, he paid no salary exceeding $10,- 
000, but he instituted so generous a profit-sharing 
plan that in course of time the brightest executive 
of them all, Eugene G. Grace, earned more than the 
$1,000,000-a-year minimum Carnegie nad guaranteed 
Schwab. 

This system of paying executives large amounts in 
addition to their salary is rapidly coming into vogue 
in the industrial world and, to a lesser extent, in 
banking and in the mercantile world. It has not yet 
reached railroading. 

The principal executives of the Steel Corporation 
receive such distributions. 

General Motors not so long ago inaugurated a 
similar arrangement. 

The. National City Bank of New York has also 
adopted a like plan, and so have several other im- 
portant financial institutions. 

The Studebaker Corporation and various other 
automobile companies have for years rewarded their 
leading officers with bonuses based on each year’s 
profits, with the result that there are more stars 
earning from $100,000 to $1,000,000 in this industry 
than in any other. 


muneration has run from 
$250,000 to nearly $500,000 a year—and, I should say, 
he has been worth it. 

This system of sharing profits with those most 
responsible for earning them will inevitably spread. 

Why? 

Not because capitalists and boards of directors are 
becoming eager to rival Santa Claus, but because 
large concerns are finding it more and more difficult 
to hire the ablest executives in their line on a straight 
salary basis. I know one man who used to draw 
$750,000 a year in salary. But he could not be hired 
for $1,000,000 a year in salary to-day, for he has 
launched his own company. 

So many opportunities are now open to executives 
of transcendent ability that they do not have to work 
for merely a salary. Knowing their own calibre, 
having absolute faith in their ability to run a big 
business profitably, they can, for one thing, offer to 
accept a nominal salary and take the risk of earning 
adequate remuneration by receiving a percentage of 
the increase in profits which they are sure they can 
bring about. Or, a star executive can, as a rule, 
command enough capital either to establish an enter- 
prise of his own or buy a substantial share in some 
going concern. | 

The day is rapidly coming when concerns that re- 
fuse to share profits with managers will have to be 
satisfied with second-rate executives, for the number 
of enterprises adopting profit-sharing is increasing 
as never before, so that by and by the ablest of man- 
agers will experience no difficulty in joining a com- 
pany or institution or firm sharing profits. 

Partners in private firms share profits. There are 
as brainy men among the heads of corporations to-day 
as can be found in private firms. The responsibilities 
of the managers of huge enterprises whose securities 
are owned by thousands and thousands of investors 
surely are not less than the responsibilities of mem- 
bers of private firms. 

I know several New York bankers who have been 
lured away by offers of partnerships in private firms. 
Our biggest banks are now, in self-defense, protecting 
themselves against this by introducing profit-sharing. 

We used to speak only of capital and labor. Man- 
agement is becoming quite as important a problem 
as either. : 

Ses 


Broadcast as well as receive. 
* * * 


The faulty part of the machine makes the most noise, 


remeinber. 
x * * 


No earnest effort is failure. 
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Sister: “Remember, boys! Behave and don’t scare him off !” 
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Tyrants do not fit into modern civilization. The 
praises of Mussolini, the autocratic dictator of Italy, 
have been sung around the world. One prominent 
American after another has returned with a eulogy 

of Mussolini, a glowing picture 

of his Napoleonic calibre and his 

Herculean achievements. The 

future of Italy has been painted 

in glittering colors. “Forbes,” 
while admitting that the crisis which was threatened 
in Italy may have justified the establishment of a 
temporary dictatorship, has all along warned that the 
final upshot of Mussolini’s tyrannical reign would in- 
evitably be tragic. 

Mussolini has t:come more and more intoxicated 
by lust of power. His methods have become more 
and more ruthless, more and more lawless, more and 
more tyrannical. Deserted by the more moderate of 
the political groups that first supported him, he has 
now launched upon an orgy of suppression and blood- 
shed unmatched in recent history. Just as a har- 
pooned whale makes one final mighty struggle to free 
itself before it collapses, Mussolini is now making 
one desperate, utterly lawless effort to stave off his 
downfgll., Exercising command of Italy’s Black Shirt 
army, ready to execute the cruelest and bloodiest of 
orders, Mussolini may crush freedom for a little 
longer. But the beginning of the end is within sight. 
Lawless dictators, like earthquakes, usually leave 
wreck and ruin in their wake. Mussolini will prove 
no exception. , 

x * * 

Our biggest victories and failures are known only to 

ourselves. 
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Dr. Charles H. Mayo, perhaps the foremost author- 
ity in America, has just made this statement: “The 
condition has arrived that each man is dying his own 
individual death. All science can do for the man 
beyond forty is to persuade him 
to look over his machinery and 
keep it from disintegrating 
through neglect.” My acquaint. 
ance with the industrial ang 
financial leaders of this country has driven home this 
fact: A tragically large number of our leading men 
of affairs have sacrificed their health to a greater or 
less extent. Moreover, many of them think they are 
too busy to give proper attention to their health 
Many, perhaps the majority, neglect to subject them- 
selves to a thorough physical examination once 4 
year. Without question, such a precaution would 
avert many of the tragedies which overtake men 
staggering under tremendous responsibilities. 

“Forbes” is so impressed with the importance of 
bringing about a remedy for this unhappy condition 
that it has taken the whole matter up with the head 
of the Life Extension Institute in New York and is 
striving to inaugurate a movement to bring the sub- 
ject to the attention of busy business men with a view 
to convincing them of the wisdom of acting upon 
the urgent recommendation of Dr. Mayo that they 
have their “machinery” looked over “and keep it 
from disintegrating through neglect.” 

A letter either to the editor of “Forbes” or to 
President Ley of the Life Extension Institute will 


pave the way for prompt and proper attention. 
* * * 


HAVE 
YOUR 
HEALTH 
EXAMINED 


To last, first of all be loyal. 











Forbes Two-Line Editorials 

















Americans have turned from burning midnight oil to 
burning midnight electricity, thanks to the radto. 
x * * 
When “the sap runs up the tree” stocks proverbially 


rise too. 
x * * 


Muscle Shoals is proving too deep for the Senate. 
* * * 
Trotsky’s days of Napoleonic strutting are over. “He 
that lives by the sword shall perish by the sword.” 
26. * 
Joined a Christmas Club yet? 
Se 
The Federal Government can and should cut the 6 per 
cent. rate it is charging on railroad loans. 
* * * 
Germany and France have launched a trade war. Wil 
they never learn? 
x * * 
Kansas’s bank deposit guarantee is proving no guaran- 
tee. Never expected it would. 
a a 
Secretary of Labor Davis proposes to have immigrants 
examined on the way over, not on Ellis Island. Good! 


Spring promises to prove a tonic to business. 
* * * 
Instead of a “deserving” politician, Coolidge has made 
the best-qualified man Postmaster of New York. Prog- 


ress, nest pas? 
* * x 


“U. S. Takes Lead from England in Trade with Ger- 
many.” Also in lending. 
* * * 
South Africa goes on a gold basis July 1. Naturally. 
That’s where most of the world’s gold comes from. 
e+: #. ¢ 
Speculating in Japanese raw silk on the proposed N. Y. 
Silk Exchange should be sporty enough to satisfy the 
most inveterate gambler. 
° aa ke 
Don’t become a bear—at least, on the U. S. 
* * * 
La Follette and his friends wondered if it was a donkey, 
not an elephant, that kicked them out of the G. O. P. 
* * * 


Don’t let your radio kill your reading or you will be- 
come a dead one. : 
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1925 


In 100 One-Minute Interviews 


Confidence Inspired by Sound Government, by Railroad, Farm and Labor 
Prosperity, Lower Costs, Building Demand, Financial Stability 
and Abundant Credit—Europe Definitely on Upgrade— 
Nothing to Fear but Unbridled Price Boom 


dent of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, believes that 
with lower unit costs of production 
and lower costs of distribution 
there will be much business during 
1925, and business that is profitable. 
Horace D. Cheney, of Cheney 
Brothers, says that in the immedi- 
ate future there is every prospect 
that business is going to be 


KE: GENE G. GRACE, presi- 


that any hint of a boom or inflation 
would hasten the end of expanding 
activities. He thinks that the labor 
situation in his community is satis- 
factory from the standpoint of the 
employer. 

R. T. Lamont, president of the 
American Steel Foundries, finds 
many factors pointing to a fairly 
good outlook for the railway equip- 


volume of production and price. 
The whole world situation, politi- 
cal, financial, and economic, is 
rapidly getting back to normal in 
his opinion. 

Lincoln Cromwell, of William 
Iselin & Company, reports that in 
the textile industry stocks are be- 
low normal with both mills and dis- 
tributors, while buying power on 
the part of the public, espe- 
cially in rural districts, is 





more prosperous, more sol- 





idly founded. At the pres- 
ent time there is a decided 
indication of better times 
to be looked for in the silk 
business. 

C. E. Lufkin, chairman of 
the Texas Company, says 
the oil industry is nearing a 
position which probably 


Hoover Optimistic 


ss7T\HERE are to be found 
more assurances of eco- 
nomic stability for the future 
and more promise 





will be very satisfactory. 
Consumption is increasing 
and the outlook for 1925 
points to a good year. 
Charles M. Schwab, 
chairman of the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, gives 
higher wages for labor, 
good farm prices, manufac- 
turing on a lower cost pro- 
duction and _ distribution 
basis, recovery of the rail- 
roads in earning power, the 
continuation of new build- 
ing in large volume, and a 
demand for Government 
along safe and sound chan- 
nels, as his reason for pre- 
dicting a national and gen- 
eral prosperity throughout 
the United States during 














show 





progress 


of peace than at 
any time for 
many years. 
Foreign trade is in 
a strong position 
and the United 
States is the only 
one of the large 
combatant nations 
es that has recovered 
its yids a trade to a _ point 
considerably above the pre-war 
level. Forces at home and abroad 
toward pros- 
perity.”—Herbert Hoover, Secre- 
tary of Commerce. 


very much larger than a 
year ago. Imports of tex- 
.tiles have fallen off and 
there is not much danger 
of our market being flooded 
with foreign materials. 
Confidence in the industry 
is widespread. 

L. D. H. Weld, of Swift 
& Company, declares the 
outlook for the packing in- 
dustry to be good for 1925. 
The opinion is general that 
industrial activity will pre- 
vail during the immediate 
future, which means a good 
demand for meat products. 
Probable improvement in 
Europe is also an encour- 
aging factor. 

Finley T. Mount, presi- 
dent of the Advance-Rume- 
ly Company, says that bet- 
ter farm prices mean not 
only prosperity for the 
farmers but for the farm 
machinery industry as well. 
He looks for 1925 to mark 
a return toward normal in 
the matter of buying farm 














1925, such as has not been 
witnessed for many years. 

A. J. Brosseau, president of 
Mack Trucks, Inc., expects a 
rather high rate of business activ- 
ity during 1925. He looks for com- 
modity prices to rise a little fur- 
ther, but by next summer the gen- 
eral levels should attain stability. 
Under these circumstances, money 
rates are likely to harden to some 
extent, he thinks. 

Henry F. Dennison, president of 
the Dennison Manufacturing Com- 
pany, thinks that increasing busi- 
ness activity will last throughout 
the greater part of 1925, but warns 





ment and supply industry for the 
coming year. Improved earning 
power on the part of the railroads, 
easy money rates, increased freight 
traffic for export, and a better 
legislative outlook for the railroads 
are some of the reasons. 

Charles Hayden, chairman of the 
finance committee, Kennecott Cop- 
per Corporation, says that there is 
a tremendous demand throughout 
the world for copper that remains 
to be filled, which means there are 
great possibilities in the not distant 
future from the standpoints of both 





machinery, although, of 
course, the farmer will not 
make all his replacements in one 
year. 

Alfred Reeves, general manager 
of the National Automobile Cham- 
ber of Commerce, maintains that 
as long as the world develops 
economically there will be a grow- 
ing demand for motor transporta- 
tion. The great amount of replace- 
ment that is now necessary with 
sO many cars in use is one factor 
which alone will ensure a good 
market. The export demand also 
is likely to increase as time goes on. 

H. W. Ruby, president of the 
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Ruby Manufacturing Company, 
finds the outlook for 1925 in the 
motor car appliance manufacturing 
industry to be the best for several 
years. Jobbers throughout the 
country are insistent on rush deliv- 
eries. 

John A. Topping, chairman of the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, 
predicts that 1925 will require close 
to capacity production in the iron 
and steel industry to meet the 
growing requirements of the coun- 
try following the restoration of 
confidence that has taken place. 
Already production has increased 
from 50 per cent. to about 85 per 
cent. of capacity. 


Confidence Without Equal 


Frederick D. Patterson, presi- 
dent of the National Cash Register 
Company, says that the confidence 
and optimism of the country to- 
day is without equal in the history 
of the nation. Agriculture is in the 
best condition that it has been for 
years, finances are sound, steel, 
textiles, shipping, building—all are 
showing the effect of business con- 
fidence, and every one will benefit. 

John W. Burrows, president of 
the American Woolen Company of 
New York, states that the raw ma- 
terial market has shown a definite 
upward trend for some time past, 
and the outlook for 1925 is optimis- 
tic and cheerful. 

E. M. Herr, president of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, says that buy- 
ers who placed orders sparingly 
during the Fall are beginning to 
incredse their orders and are plan- 
ning for large future commit- 
ments. There is every indication 
of increased activity during 1925 in 
the demand for electrical products. 

James A. Campbell, president of 
the Youngstown Sheet & Tube 
Company, predicts that business 
improvement will be steady and 
continuous. Production capacity 
is sufficient to maintain competi- 
tion in all lines and there is no 
great danger of a rapid advance in 
production costs and selling prices, 
which might result in slowing up 
business. 


Political Atmosphere Cleared 


George F. Verity, president of 
the American Rolling Mills, says 
that the business outlook for 1925 
is very encouraging because the 
political atmosphere has _ been 
cleared and the belief established 
that legitimate business can again 
follow its even tenor without the 
many retarding and discouraging 
influences that have sometimes 
surrounded it. 

A. R. Erskine, president of the 
Studebaker Corporation, says that 
since his company’s new lines ap- 
peared early in October, sales have 
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The above chart reveals three big reasons why the farmer is much better off at the 
beginning of 1925 than a year ago—wheat, corn, and oats have advanced steadily 


and sharply. 


With the textile industry on the up grade, cotton should do better 


in 1925. 


been running 50 per cent. above 
1923. The prospects appear re- 
markably bright, but Studebaker 
will not load up dealers with more 
cars than they can sell. 

Alvin Macauley, president of the 
Packard Motor Car, thinks that a 
better day clearly is dawning for 
the motor car dealer, and the pres- 
ent year should find him enjoying 
a greater degree of satisfaction 
and profits than heretofore. 


Sane and Sound Prosperity 


Walter C. Chrysler, president of 
the Maxwell Motors Corporation, 
says that 1925 will not be a boom 
year, but one of sane and sound 
prosperity. He thinks the gross 
business during 1925 will compare 
favorably with 1924, but he looks 
for the American public to be more 
discriminating in its choice of cars. 

Charles D. Hastings, president of 
Hupp Motors, believes that there 
is a market for 33,000,000 cars in 
the United States, or twice the 
present number. When that fig- 
ure is reached there will be a de- 
mand for 5,000,000 cars a year for 
replacement, or more than the 
total ever manufactured in any 
year to date. 

Walter C. Teagle, president of 
the Standard Oil Company of New 
Jersey, thinks the disposition of 
the 530,000,000 barrels of crude oil 
and its products now in storage is 
a pressing problem. 

R. L. Agassiz, president of 
Calumet & MHecla Consolidated 
Copper Company, says that, with 
world production and consumption 
of copper running pretty close to- 
gether at the present time, and in- 
creased production on a large scale 
unlikely, the outlook for the future 
has very encouraging aspects. 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., president of 
the General Motors Corporation, 
says that the prosperity of the 
farmer and the wage earner is add- 
ing greatly to the prosperity of 
the motor industry. Both eco- 
nomic and psychological conditions 
are such that the purchasing power 





of both these factors should equal 
or be greater than that of 1924. 
This ensures a good volume of 
business, in his opinion. 

John Moody, president of 
Moody’s Investors Service, thinks 
there is promise of a continuance 
of the broad upward trend for 
stocks during a large part of 1925. 
Revival is the word that describes 
1924. Also it promises to rule the 
trends of 1925. 

J. H. Barringer, vice-president 
and general manager of the Na- 
tional Cash Register Company, 
says that his firm has never started 
a new year with as much confi- 
dence in the expansion of its busi- 
ness, both in this country and 
abroad. All indications point to 
great prosperity in 1925, and Na- 
tional Cash Register contemplates 
expanding its selling and making 
forces to take care of the increased 
business that is certain to develop. 


How We Can Help Europe 


James Speyer, head of the inter- 
national banking house of Speyer 
& Company, says that all American 
citizens may feel a justifiable satis- 
faction with the result, so far, of 
the Dawes plan. The majority of 
our people are convinced that we 
should avoid useless foreign en- 
tanglements and, therefore, should 
not join the League of Nations un- 
der the existing covenant, but we 
have opportunities to help re- 
construction by making loans in 
foreign enterprises, provided, of 
course, this can be done with 
safety. 


No Fear of Inflation 


Louis G. Kaufman, president of 
the Chatham & Phenix National 
Bank, expects good business in 
1925 with plants working to capac- 
ity, and sees no reason why there 
should not be a period of prosper- 
ity lasting well beyond 1925. 

William E. Knox, president of 
the American Bankers Association, 
says that if business men and 
bankers continue to use good judg- 
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ment and expand their operations 
only as the demands of the public 
cali for expansion, thus maintain- 
ing equilibrium between produc- 
tion and consumption, there is no 
need to fear an era of inflation. 

Thomas N. Dysart, president of 
the Investment Bankers Associa- 
tion of America, thinks that the 
American people stand at the door 
of the greatest and longest period 
of prosperity in the history of the 
world. 

Radical Element Defeated 

Arthur W. Loasby, president of 
the Equitable Trust Company, is of 
the opinion that 1925 will set a new 
high mark among the post-war 
years in general business. His rea- 
sons are the crushing political de- 
feat of the radical element, indica- 
tions of the greatest railroad traffic 
in history, and agricultural pros- 
perity. 

George F. Reynolds, chairman 
of the Continental and Commercial 
National Bank of Chicago, points 
out that we come to the beginning 
of the year 1925 with a better Eur- 
opean outlook, a very competent 
government administration, large 
domestic buying power, and an 
ample supply of credit. 

Walter W. Head, president of the 
National Bank of Omaha, thinks 
that the year 1925 promises reason- 
ably certain rewards, but urges the 
exercise of careful study and sober 
judgment. He looks for a steady 
increase in business, but no boom 
prosperity. 


Predicts Steady Expansion 


Stevenson E. Ward, president of 
the National Bank of Commerce in 
New York, believes the outlook for 
1925 indicates gradually expanding 
business during the Spring months, 
and for the year as a whole, one of 
the best since the war. He thinks 
low production. costs and good 
salesmanship will be just as neces- 
sary to satisfactory results as they 
were in 1924. 

Livingston E. Jones, president of 
the First National Bank of Phila- 
delphia, says that industrial Phila- 
delphia, which includes almost 
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Improvement in Europe is vividly reflected in monthly reports of our foreign trade. 
Note the sharp rise in exports during the last half of 1924. 


every form of industry, is feeling 
increased confidence and buoyancy 
in the prospect of a rising tide of 
trade. The first six months of the 
year bear every indi¢ation of in- 
creasing activity. 


General Conditions Sound 


Samuel Kelleher, chairman of 
the National Bank of Seattle, re- 
ports that lumber prices have in- 
creased somewhat and it appears 
that manufacturers in that state 
will show a profit in the coming 
year. He thinks there never was 
a time when the country as a whole 
was in the sound financial condi- 
tion that it is to-day. 

Nathan Adams, vice-president of 
the American Exchange National 
Bank of Dallas, says that the local 
business outlook for 1925 is excel- 
lent. The present high prices of 
farm products have been very help- 
ful in clearing up the results of the 
deflation period. Farmers in that 
section were never in better con- 
dition. : 

John Barber, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Los 
Angeles, says that the basic eco- 
nomic situation in the Pacific 
Southwest forecasts a year of con- 
servative growth. Incidentally, 
that district is in a sounder eco- 
nomic position than at any time 
since 1920. 

H. J. Alexander, president of the 
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Weekly record of railroad freight car loadings in thousands of cars. After lagging 
behind during late Spring and Summer, the traffic movement of 1924 set new high 
records in the Fall. 


First National Bank of Denver, 
says that the mining industry is 
making a splendid recovery and 
the outlook for Colorado for 1925 
is encouraging. He predicts that 
before the close of 1925 it will rank 
among the leading oil producing 
States. 

Emory W. Clark, president of 
the First National Bank of Detroit, 
says that bank clearings in his city 
have increased to such an extent 
that they now occupy the seventh 
place in the country, and the out- 
standing industry, the production 
of automobiles and parts, is oper- 
ating close to that of 1923, the 
largest in history. 

John G. Lonsdale, president of 
the National Bank of Commerce in 
St. Louis, says that manufacturers 
there, particularly in the shoe in- 
dustry, are not regarding 1925 as 
a year of excessive profits, but buy- 
ing is going ahead. A conserva- 
tive spirit should possess industry 
and bankers should adjust commer- 
cial credits to prevent over-expan- 
sion. 


Much New Construction 


W. J. Moore, president of the 
American Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany, predicts that there will be 
much new construction during 
1925. He sees no signs of any 
violent fluctuation in the basic con- 
ditions which affect money rates 
for the year 1925. He thinks there 
will be ample funds for mortgage 
loans during the year. 

George E. Roberts, vice-presi- 
dent of the National City Bank, 
says that prosperity is a state of 
balanced industry in which the 
production and prices of com- 
modities and services are so well 
adjusted that all are readily ex- 
changed, with everybody busy and 
nothing left over. He thinks this 
situation is more nearly ap- 
proached to-day than at any time 
since 1920, and consequently 1925 
opens to very hopeful conditions. 

W. C. Potter, president of the 
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Guaranty Trust Company, thinks 
that business should continue 
active throughout 1925. The 
money market may have a firmer 
tendency later in the year, due to 
increasing business activity and a 
constant demand for funds from 
Europe. 

Leonard P. Ayres, vice-president 
of the Cleveland Trust Company, 
says it seems probable that the 
general trend of busines¢ will be 
upward during 1925. Industrial 
production is increasing after a 
period of low output and cautious 
buying has resulted in stocks of 
goods being reduced to moderate 
dimensions. 

Robert Wardrop, chairman of 
the First National Bank of Pitts- 
burgh, thinks present prospects 
are favorable for a steady expan- 
sion in general business activities. 
He doubts, however, whether de- 
mands for current consumption 
will be sufficient to employ to full 
capacity the manufacturing facil- 
ities of the country for an indefi- 
nite period. He thinks it possible 
that an advance in commodity 
prices may offset a corresponding 
increase in buying power. 


On the Right Track 


George W. Norris, governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Phila- 
delphia, says that not in a decade 
have we entered a new year with 
prospects so good as those for 1925. 
There has been a general rebirth 
of belief in conservatism and hard 
work as the only reliable cure for 
the world’s economic ills. 

B. W. Trafford, vice-president of 
the First National Bank of Boston, 
finds that business is already be- 
ing conducted at a high rate of 
volume and prospects indicate a 
continuance for the major portion 
of 1925. Underlying reasons are 
a plentiful supply of money, large 
crop values, low stocks on hand, 
improvement in the condition of 
the farmer over that of industrial 
workers, and improvement in trade 
conditions abroad. 

Benjamin M.- Anderson, Jr., 
economist of the Chase National 
Bank, says that the industrial 
situation is better balanced than 
for many years, especially as a re- 
sult of the rise in agricultural 
prices. The acceptance of the 
Dawes plan has put Europe defi- 
nitely on the upgrade for the first 
time since the war. 

John C. Howell, vice-president 
of the Brookmire Economic Serv- 
ice, holds an optimistic outlook for 
practically every class of business 
during 1925. He names sound na- 
tional government, stronger rail- 
road finances, improved agricul- 
tural outlook, satisfactory and 
profitable employment of labor, 


& 


surplus of credit, shortage of 
goods, and sufficient purchasing 
power in all classes, as the chief 
factors. 

Charles H. Markham, president 
of the Illinois Central, says that 
everything points toward a long 
continued prosperity on the part 
of the American people. A nation- 
al policy of encouragement of 
business has been determined upon 
and we are safe in looking forward 
to an era of good times in which 
everyone will share. 

Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of 
the executive committee of the 
Southern Pacific, says that the 
American railroads enter upon the 
new year with a hope that the 
Transportation Act will be so ad- 








: | 
Looks for Prosperity 


66 ONSUMPTION is in- 
creasing apace. The 
outlook to-day is for such a 
period of prosperity as that 
which began after the re- 
|; sum tion of specie payments 
in 1879, and that which be- 
gan after the presidential 
election in 1896. We have 
emerged from what in real- 
ity has been a deep business 
depression. Conditions are 
ripe for a period of pros- 
perity, which trends in Eu- 
rope, as I see them, can- 
not immediately harm.”— 
Charles E. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the National City 
Bank of New York. 




















ministered as to accomplish what 
it was designed to do, that is, by 
efficient management already ob- 
tained to earn the statutory in- 
come, which has never yet been 
done. 

Samuel Rea, president of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, expresses 
the opinion that the chief diffi- 
culties which have been encount- 
ered in the general railroad situa- 
tion were traceable directly or 
indirectly to uneconomic and un- 
businesslike law-making or regu- 
lations largely founded on preju- 
dices or misunderstandings. Mr. 
Rea adds that he believes we are 
emerging from that era largely, due 
to the fact that public opinion is 
better educated upon transporta- 
tion questions than ever before. 

Fairfax Harrison, president of 
the Southern Railway, says that 
the South is sound and the people 
cheerful. They are all making 
money and this territory has finally 
come into its own. He thinks 1925 
will be the greatest year in the 
history of his company. 
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Robert S. Lovett, chairman of 
the Union Pacific finance commit. 
tee, says that he looks forward to 
seeing immeasurable improvement 
in all industries with the West and 
Pacific Coast doing very much bet- 
ter than last year. The Union 
Pacific expects to share in this im- 
provement and will be ready and 
able to handle the increased ton- 
nage which is expected. 

Samuel O. Dunn, editor of the 
“Railway Age,” predicts that the 
railroads will be called upon to 
handle during 1925 the largest in- 
crease in freight business that has 
occurred since 1916. There was 
a substantial increase in freight 
business during the latter part of 
1924, and such an increase toward 
the end of a year almost invariably 
is followed by record freight busi- 
ness during the next year. 

Frederick D. Underwood, presi- 
dent of the Erie, in speaking di- 
rectly of his company, says that 
within the past two years $80,000,- 
000 has been put into the property 
without increasing funded debt, 
and within a reasonable time it 


‘should be in a position to pay the 


shareholders dividends. 
No Need for Legislation 


P. E. Crowley, president of the 
New York Central, says that the 
thing most important to the trans- 
portation business is the same 
thing most important to the public, 
namely, the continuation of the 
Transportation Act intact for the 
present, and the disappearance of 
threats of legislation. He urges 
an unmolested period of attention 
to business. 

E. E. Loomis, president of the 
Lehigh Valley, is of the opinion 
that there has never been a better 
understanding and spirit of co- 
operation between the railroads 
and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission than at present. He thinks 
that there is no railroad question 
now which requires legislation. 

E. J. Pearson, president of the 
New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, says that no substantial revi- 
sion in freight rates is necessary 
or desirable, and the railroads 
should be given an opportunity to 
demonstrate whether they can 
earn the reasonable rate of return 
specified by law under present 
tariffs. 

L. F. Loree, president of the 
Delaware & Hudson, says that the 
physical condition of the railroads 
is better than it has been in many 
years, and that freight car equip- 
ment is more than ample. Addi- 
tional passenger car equipment is 
unjustified in view of the with- 
drawal of passenger traffic to the 
automobile. 


(Continued on page 572) 
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“Watch the Terminals; Not the 
Way Stations’—Chrysler 


When He Early Found Himself Far Along on a Track That Went Nowhere, 
He Started Over Again on the Through-Line to Success—Putting 
New Life Into Moribund Concerns—How He Judges Men 


NE sweltering forenoon in 
O August, 1906, a man stood 
in the doorway of the shops 
of the Chicago Great Western 
Railroad. As he watched, the noon 
whistle blew and the men began to 
file out. In their anxiety to reach 
the open air they jos- 
tled against each other 
and crowded the for- 
ward line impatiently. 
As they trickled out 
through the doorways 
Chrysler followed them. 
He watched them mov- 
ing off in groups, some 
of them aimlessly, 
others taking a more 
direct route. Many of 
them were men whose 
hair was streaked with 
grey—good mechanics, 
all of them. He thought 
of the rows of little 
brick houses where 
they lived, two families 
in a house. Nice, re- 
spectable little homes, 
clean as a pin, most of 
them; but was that all 
life had to offer? 

At that time he was 
superintendent of mo- 
tive power of the road. 
He had come up in nine 
years from those very 
shops. At thirty-three 
he was the youngest 
man who had ever held 
a position of that im- 
portance. He had won 
it through sheer driv- 
ing power of will, an 
almost uncanny me- 
chanical ability, and 
that marvelous capacity 
for turning out work which still 
makes him one of the wonders in 
the automotive industry. 

As he crossed the yard he took 
a swift account of his abilities. He 
knew he had qualities which he had 
never used. One of them was 4 
ertain interest in finance. It irked 
him to see inefficient management, 
shortsighted policies, waste and 


By O. D. Foster 


‘neffective effort. He had vision, 
but he was often handicapped in 
using it, for his work lay largely 
along the mechanical side; he 
gloried in responsibility, but he 
was at the top of his particular 
heap. Regardless of ability, he felt 





Walter P. Chrysler 


Chairman of the board and president of the Maxwell Motor 
Corporation, started as a wiper of locomotives, at five cents an 
hour; within sixteen years he was building them. To-day he 
is regarded as one of the most remarkable production men this 
country has ever known. 


he had reached a place where pro- 
motion was impossible, for one of 
the inflexible laws of railroading is 
that a mechanical man _ never 
reaches the executive’s chair. 
Suddenly he came to a stop right 
in the middle of the yard. In that 
instant he sensed the difficulty. He 
was on the wrong side of the desk. 
Instead of repairing cars and run- 


ning trains, he wanted to build and 
sell. It was not enough to do other 
people’s bidding; he wanted to use 
his own judgment and foresight. 
It was the turning point in Walter 
P, Chrysler’s career. From that 
moment he determined to blaze his 
own trail. 

This story is import- 
ant because it gives a 
swift picture of Chrys- 
ler’s uncanny ability to 
get at the heart of 
things. When it came 
to him that he was on 
the wrong track for big 
advancement he did not 
hesitate to give up the 
position which had been 
the result of nine years 
of unremitting labor 
and start again in the 
shops of a new com- 
pany where he could 
build under Competitive 
conditions. 

The American Lo- 
comotive Company’s 
Pittsburgh Works was 
in need of a works 
manager and Chrysler 
asked for the job, feel- 
ing that by utilizing his 
knowledge of the me- 
chanical side and at the 
same time developing 
his genius for manage- 
ment and finance, he 
could not only hold the 
job but make it a step- 
ping stone on the up- 
ward trail. He got it 
and went to work with 
a will. He soon found 
that he could use all his 
knowledge of shop 
practice and that in addition he 
would secure just what he had 
sought for, the opportunity to fig- 
ure comparative and competitive 
costs. Within two years he had 
made such a study of non-produc- 
tive effort, waste, and the value of 
increased individual output that 
the shop was being run at a big 
profit, and Chrysler was asked to 
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become general manager of the 
company. 

But all this time his mind had 
been racing far ahead of his actual 
accomplishment. While he was still 
superintendent of the Great West- 
ern Railroad he had become inter- 
ested in the automobile. At first 
the appeal was purely mechanical, 
but later his clear vision saw in it 
a magnificent opportunity. 

“As I visualized its future,” 
Chrysler said in telling me about 
it, “it far outran railway develop- 
ment, which in a sense had reached 
its zenith, because the automobile 
provided flexible, economical, indi- 
vidual transportation which .could 
be utilized for either business or 
pleasure. It knew no limits except 
a right-of-way, it was bounded by 
no greater restrictions than 
individual effort and will. 


about forty to close to 600 a day 
within a period of eight years, in 
addition to supervising and build- 
ing an enormous new plant. When 
he left the company, its net profits 
were in excess of $48,000,000 a 
year. 

All this energy and interest had 
for its foundation a simple incident 
of the days when he was still with 
the Great Western’ Railroad. 
Those were the early days of the 
automobile show, and the cars were 
still objects of curiosity, especially 
to expert mechanicians. This in- 
terest drew Chrysler and he went 
to the Chicago show with no other 
intention than to make a study of 
the mechanical side of the cars. 

One of the outstanding features 
of the show was a huge white car 
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“When my wife heard about it | 


it nearly broke up the family,” he 
said, “for we were doing without 
many things in those days, but 
there was some urge within me 
which made me buy that car. When 
I got it home I promptly took it to 
pieces and I think that in the three 
years it was in my possession [ 
pulled it to pieces altogether about 
forty times.” 

From that time on Chrysler was 
obsessed with the idea of building 
automobiles, and through all his 
construction work at the American 
Locomotive Company that thought 
was always dormant in the back of 
his mind. It was really the foun- 
dation of his entrance into the 
automobile field. 

When Chrysler left General Mo- 
tors in 1920, he was presi- 
dent of Buick and first vice- 








To me it was the transpor- 


tation of the future and as ‘ 


such I wanted to be a part 
of it. That was where I 
saw opportunity.” 

It so happened that about 
this time Charles W. Nash 
had succeeded W. C. Dur- 
ant as head of General 
Motors. It was the same 
Nash who had moved up 
from the Buick company, 
which he had been so suc- 
cessful in building up. 
Bankers are always on the 
lookout for live men to 
head the organizations for 
which they are assuming 
the financial responsibility, 
and the banking fraternity 
was following closely 
Chrysler’s achievements at 
Pittsburgh. 

The upshot of it was that 
he was called to head Buick 





How Chrysler Puts "Em 
on Their Feet 


president of General Mo- 
tors. In the few years of his 
connection with that com- 
pany he had become one of 


HRYSLER studies first the per- 
t: sonnel of the organization and 
the individuality of the men, when he 


looks into the affairs of a failing . 


company. 

“IT am concerned first of all,” he 
says, “with executives, because if their 
principles are not right it is useless to 
look for results from the men. When 
I have measured up in my own mind 
the capacity of the executives, I get out 
into the operation of the plant and 
watch the men. ‘ 

“I proceed to get the organization 
into shape by cutting out every un- 
necessary expense and wasteful prac- 
tice the minute I discoverit. . . . 

“By cutting to the quick I get rapid 
contacts and am able to measure up 
my men’s. resourcefulness under 
emergency conditions without delay.” 


the best known production 
men in this country. He 
left them to take over the 
job of helping to put the 
Willys-Overland company 
back on its feet. 

In the great shake-down 
which followed in the wake 
of the armistice, many of 
the companies had suffered, 
and the Willys-Overland 


‘was one of them. It 


was over-manned, was car- 
rying enormous inventories 
which it could not reduce, 
and its heavy commitments 
were burying the company 
under an investment which 
it could not swing. When 
Chrysler first came on the 
scene the company’s bank 











loans totaled $46,000,000. 








production under Mr. Nash 





—and such was his genius 

for organization and ac- 

complishment that the Buick prod- 
uct became one of the most talked 
of cars in the automobile field. 
Into this constructive effort for 
his company Chrysler put all that 
was best of him, body and soul. 
Day and night he worked with a 
power possible only to a man of 
his remarkable vigor. He scoured 
the country for experts to add to 
his already notable staff. He 
worked with them through endless 
sessions to perfect even the small- 
est details that went into the 
make-up of the Buick car. He de- 
vised new tests for metals, en- 
forced greater exactness in trying 
out the engines, changed the old 
wooden body to a neat steel body 
of simpler and more elegant de- 
sign, and, incidentally, raised the 


production of Buick cars from 


upholstered with unusual elegance 
in bright red leather. From the 
moment he entered the show that 
particular car held Chrysler’s at- 
tention. It held every one’s, for 
that matter, for it came pretty near 
being the king pin about which the 
show revolved. He listened to the 
purr of its engines, he studied it 
forward, aft, and amidships. He 
went home at night and dreamed 
about it, and then came back to the 
show in the morning to examine it 
again. 

Chrysler.had saved up $700. Hé 
had a wife and two children. His 
salary was not large and his pros- 
pects were in no way remarkable. 
The price of the car was $5,000. 
He borrowed $4,300, and bought it. 
To talk of the incident still stirs 
him. 


Within a short time they 
had been’ reduced _ to 
$18,000,000. He did it by accept- 
ing the daily quotas until the 
makers of parts had absorbed their 
own high priced material, and in 
the meantime he built up the dis- 
tribution of Overland cars until the 
agents had been relieved of their 
overstock and were once more on 
their feet. 

Right in the middle of this nerve- 
racking job came the call to the 
aid of the Maxwell-Chalmers Com- 
pany, at that time in serious diffi- 
culties. Its indebtedness to banks 
amounted to $18,000,000. It owed 
creditors $14,000,000. It was said 
to be within twenty-four hours of 
bankruptcy, and conditions were 
so serious that settlement would 
have been at approximately 20 
cents on the dollar. Information 
given Mr. Chrysler was that the 
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Steps in the production of Chrysler 
motor cars. Above—Testing a front 
axle in a torsion machine which applies 
a twisting force of hundreds of tons. 
Upper right—One of the many pressure 
baths of hot soda water to loosen chips 
and drillings caused by milling opera- 
tions. Below—Running-in test with 
brakes set, which takes the place of 
time-consuming road tests. 


company had 26,000 cars scattered 
all over the country, many of them 
still in transit. They were being 
held on sidings, in freight cars, and 
other places of storage. Notes re- 
ceivable to the amount of $10,000,- 
000 which required liquidation were 
being held against these cars. 
Worst of all the company’s product 
had been discredited, and he would 
have to face, not alone the com- 
pany’s indebtedness, but its rein- 
statement to a position of confi- 
dence in the public eye and in the 
automobile world. 


How Chrysler Works 


It is indicative of Chrysler’s dis- 
position that all these difficulties 
only whetted his eagerness. Not 
only did he accept the proposition, 
but he got right to work. It meant 
two jobs instead of one, each of 
them bigger than the ordinary man 
would want to tackle, but that was 
the very thing which caught his in- 
terest. This happened four years 
ago. 

One of the outstanding accomp- 
lishments of 1924 has been the 
rapid success of the Chrysler Six, 
for the Chrysler company during 
its first twelve months did a larger 
gross business than-any other com- 
pany during its first year. As for 
the Maxwell company, it has just 
finished one of the best years in its 
history and it looks forward to 
1925 with even greater confidence. 
The credit for this enormous ad- 
vance should be placed where it be- 
longs—on Chrysler’s shoulders. 
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“What is the secret of your abil- 
ity to make going concerns out of 
these bankrupt companies?” I 
asked Mr. Chrysler. 

“The first thing I do when I start 
to look into the affairs of a failing 
company is to study the personnel 
of the organization and the indi- 
viduality of the men. I am con- 
cerned first of all with executives, 
because if their principles are not 
right it is useless to look for results 
from the men. When I have meas- 
ured up in my own mind the capac- 
ity of the executives, I get out into 
the operation of the plant and 
watch the men. I look around to 
see how many of them are standing 
still and how many of them are 
moving around the plant. Highly 
paid workmen should be busy with 
accomplishment, not useless mo- 
tion. If there is a lot of movement 
I know the plant is being badly 
operated. 

“T do not believe in idle machines 
or idle men. Outside of the idle in- 
vestment involved, it is bad policy. 
If a man is working next to an idle 
machine it not only has a bad effect 
on him mentally, but he takes less 
care of his own machine because 
he thinks he has a ready substitute. 
I believe in keeping people out of 
temptation, for many of them can- 
not resist it. 

“I have the floor space measured 
and estimate the amount of its pro- 
ductive capacity and then check up 















to see whether it is overcrowded 
or is running under its capacity, 
also whether the plant is over- 


manned. If it is over-manned and 
we are over-producing, I reduce 
the force arbitrarily.” (Chrysler 
has often been criticized for his 
drastic reduction methods. He 
says that if expenses are too high 
they must be cut and cut immedi- 
ately. There is no use in letting 
them run on another minute.) 
“I proceed to get the organization 
into shape by cutting out every un- 
necessary expense and wasteful 
practice the minute I discover it. 
Some forms of non-productive ef- 
fort are necessary in every organi- 
zation, because all forms of service 
are not productive in themselves, 
even though they contribute to the 
general plan; but to allow wasteful 
practices to continue after they 
have been analyzed and proved 
wasteful is to sap the energy of 
your organization at its source.” 


Speeds Up Production 


At one time while Mr. Chrysler 
was with Buick, money was want- 
ed for a larger sheet metal plant. 
Mr. Chrysler investigated and gave 
orders that the trackers should 
come to work at 8 instead of 7, that 
they should work during the 
noon hour when the plant was 
clear, and should also work an hour 
later than the rest of the force. 

(Continued on page 554) 
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Ambition! 
669 AM not against the eight- 
hour day, or any other thing 
that protects labor from exploita- 
tion at the hands of ruthless em- 
ployers, but it makes me sad to see 
young Americans shackle their 
abilities by blindly conforming 
with rules which force the indus- 
trious man to keep in step with 
the shirker,” said Thomas A. Edi- 
son, who recently celebrated his 
seventy-third birthday. “I have 
always felt that one of the prin- 
cipal reasons for American prog- 
ress in the past has been that every 
man has a chance to become what- 
ever he wanted to be. It used to 
be fashionable to be ambitious. 
The employee planned to become 
an employer; the unskilled man 
sought to become skilful. A young 
man was not well thought of if 
he were not striving for a higher 
place in life. To-day I am wonder- 
ing what would have happened to 
me by now if fifty years ago some 
fluent talker had converted me to 
the theory of the eight-hour day 
and convinced me that it was not 
fair to my fellow-workers to put 
forth my best efforts in my work. 
I am glad that the eight-hour day 
had not been invented when I was 
a young man. If my life had been 
made up of eight-hour days I do 
not believe I could have accom- 
plished a great deal. This country 
would not amount to as much as 
it does if the young men of fifty 
years ago had been afraid that 
they might earn more than they 
were paid. There ought to be 
some labor leader strong and wise 
enough to make trade unions a 
means of fitting members for bet- 
ter jobs and greater responsibil- 
ities.” 
* * * 
People often die through not hav- 
ing enough work to do.—Dr. Waldo, 
City of London Coroner. 








Win a Prize 


Send us sparkling “Thoughts,” 
and we will send you “Forbes 
Epigrams” if your contribution is 
printed. If not composed by you, 
state source of quotation and 
author. Names of winners will be 
printed. 




















Our One Enemy 


About the only real enemy a 
man has is himself. 

We say, “In spite of the whole 
world and all the devils below I 
will achieve!” What we really 
mean is, “In spite of myself I will 
achieve!” 

In the long run no one can do 
us much harm except ourself. 

A recent writer says: 

“The path of success is wide 
open, the competition is negligible. 
There is no jostling—in fact, travel 
on it is a trifle lonely.” 

No one gets as much in a man’s 
way as himself.—Anon. 


* * * 


The Clock of Life 


The clock. of life is wound but once, 

And no man has the power 
To tell just when the hands will stop, 

At late or early hour. 

Now is the only time you own; 

Live, love, toil with a will; 

Place no faith in to-morrow, for 

The clock may then be still —Ex- 
change. 

* * * 

If we work upon marble, it will 
perish; if we work upon brass, time 
will efface; if we rear temples, they 
will crumble into dust; but if we 
work upon immortal. minds and instil 
into them just principles, we are then 
engraving that upon tablets which no 
time will efface, but will brighten 
and brighten to all eternity —Daniel 


Webster. 
From C. L. Greemwood, Kansas City, Mo. 


* * * 


Don’t throw your mouth into 
high gear until you are sure your 
brain is turning over.—Syracuse 
Journal. 

. +, 

In every profession also there is, 
and must be, a code of ethics, the re- 
sult of years of experience. I take 
it that the newer the profession, the 
more difficult it is to formulate its 
ethical code, for the experience has 
not been sufficient. Were I required 
to state an ethical code for our pro- 
fession (banking), I think that I 
would say the first rule should be: 
“Never do something you do not ap- 
prove of in order more quickly to 
accomplish something that you do 
approve of,” for there are no safe 
short cuts in piloting a business, or a 
ship.—J. P. Morgan. 
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Self-Government 


Self-Government, if it means 
anything, means the exercise of 
sufficient self-restraint on the part 
of the people to uphold their own 
fundamental law against every 
temptation to subvert it—George 
Sutherland, former United States 
Senator from Utah. 

* * * 


I do not care to fool any man; 
when he discovers I have fooled 
him, he will do me more harm than 
my cunning did me good.—E. W. 
Howe. 

From E. Samolinsky, Detroit, Mich. 

x ok Ok 


Do all the good you can, 

By all the means you can, 

To all the people you can, 

As long as ever you can. 
—Clipped. 


* * * 


There are few men who run their 
business ; as a rule their business runs 
them. Ask yourself this question: 
“How many hours of the day is my 
business running me instead of me 
running my business?”’—Henry L. 
Doherty. 


* * * 

The hardest duty bravely per- 

formed soon becomes a habit, and 

tends in due time to transform it- 

self into a pleasure.—Elsie Venner. 

From H. L. Weber, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
* * * 


The rust of idleness destroys life, 
while the friction of activity strength- 
ens and enlarges it—A. C. Millar. 

a 


Credit to whom credit is due. The 
little article about the “Four little 
devils that haunt every salesman,” 
which appeared on this page on Jan- 
uai, 15 was credited to the “Efficiency 
Magazine.” It was originally written 
by Jack Jones, sales manager of the 
Alexander Hamilton Institute. 





he sonl of the sluggard de- 
sireth, and hath nothing ; 
but the sonl of the diligent shall 
he made fat.—Proverbs 13:4. 
Sent in by H. Lander, Irwin, 
Pa. What ts your favorite text? 


“Forbes Epigrams” is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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Stock Exchange Has Become 
International Market 


In 1914 Our Stock Market Was Almost Entirely Domestic—To-day There 
Are Listings of Foreign Government Bonds Totaling Billions 
of Dollars Representing Every Continent Except Africa 


the present day are more 

thoroughly indicative of the 
society from which they spring, 
than stock exchanges. If any 
student were to attempt to survey 
the really basic features of 
daily life in the leading coun- 
tries of the world, a study of 
the listings on their principal 
stock exchanges would in every 
case prove illuminating. Here, 
rather than in much analyzed 
state papers or in the eternal 
flux of political administations, 
can be seen the fundamental 
aims and accomplishments of 
modern civilization. 


Pe business institutions of 


Worldwide Ramifications 


Some day a thorough study 
of listings on the New York 
Stock Exchange from this gen- 
eral viewpoint should be made. 
It would be discovered that the 
New York securities market, 
after financing our federal and 
state governments, had suc- 
cessively played a vital part in 
creating our financial machin- 
ery of banks and insurance 
companies, in providing trans- 
portation in the form of rail- 
road lines and canals, in estab- 
lishing public utilities, in  in- 
augurating the modern era of 
wholesale industrial production, 
and finally in stabilizing world 
trade by financing foreign govern- 
ments and foreign industries. 

It is this last phase of the Stock 
Exchange’s activities which has 
claimed especial attention during 
recent years. During the war 
period America paid back her debts 
to the older European countries 
which had financed her growth, by 
repurchasing the stocks and bonds 
of American companies from Euro- 
pean investors. America, no long- 
er a debtor nation, proceeded to be- 
come an international creditor. 


Ever since 1915 a flood of foreign 
government bonds has been stead- 
‘'y absorbed by our investors, 
through the banking and stock ex- 
change machinery of Wall Street. 


By E. H. H. Simmons 


President, New York Stock Exchange 


The result has been to change pro- 
foundly the character of the secur- 
ity market on the New York Stock 
Exchange. In 1914 this was almost 
entirely domestic in the enterprises 
which it represented. To-day, list- 





E. H. H. Simmons © 


President of the New York Stock Exchange, 
the greatest security market in the world. 


ings of foreign government bonds 
on the exchange total several bil- 
lions of dollars in value, and com- 
prise the obligations of leading 
modern governments upon every 
continent on earth except Africa. 
Yet the novelty of this new in- 
ternational aspect oi the New York 
Stock Exchange must not lead us 
to disregard the fact that its secur- 
ity market is still primarily domes- 
tic. Moreover, the growth in in- 
ternational listings over the past 
decade has been more than equalled 
by that in issues of domestic busi- 
ness enterprises of all kinds. Old 
American companies have _ in- 
creased their capitalization, new 
companies have made their appear- 
ance on the list. When one com- 
pares the scope of the Stock Ex- 
change market to-day with that 
prevailing in 1914, on the eve of the 
Great War, the result is striking. 
It would be too much to say that 





the machinery of the New York 

Stock Exchange has, in every 

particular, absolutely kept pace 

with this enormous growth in 

its actual and potential busi- 

ness. Nevertheless, its  facili- 
ties, by a constant process of 
expansion, have in general 
enabled its growing operations 
to be at all times handled with 
a practical maximum of safety, 
speed, and precision. The re- 
sult is that the physical facili- 
ties of the New York Stock 
Exchange to-day present an 
even sharper contrast to those 
of 1914, than do its listings 
over the same period. 


Quotation Service Improved 


The most important single 
step taken by the exchange to 
enable the adequate handling 
of its growing business, was 
the erection of its twenty-two 
story addition, undertaken in 
1920 and completed in 1922. 
By this move, about 60 per 
cent. additional floor space 
was provided for its already 
cramped stock and bond mar- 
kets. 

Another problem arose in con- 
nection with the issuance of price 
quotations over the stock tickers. 
The accession of many new issues, 
the general secular increase in the 
volume of transactions, and the 
tendency toward more numerous 
sales and purchases of smaller 
single amounts, had all combined 
to threaten the speed and accuracy 
of the exchange’s ticker service. 
Accordingly, an automatic system 
for transferring quotations direct 
was installed. This innovation has 
increased the speed and capacity of 
the quotation service about 20 per 
cent., as well as greatly improving 
its efficiency and accuracy in sev- 
eral particular ways. 

Probably the most original steps 
taken by the exchange in increas- 
ing the capacity of its marketing 
facilities have occurred in connec- 
tion with the enormous work of 
(Continued on page 560) 
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The Himalayas 
of Finance 


By John Oakwood 


M AMMOTH figures measur- loans have mounted from $2,550,- 












































ing present day financial 000,000 to approximately $6,700,- 
operations centering in 000,000. This is an expansion of 
New York imply banking machin- $4,150,000,000 or about 160 per cent. 
ery of tremendous proportions in An impressive circumstance 
order to make them possible. Only which stands out in bold relief 
by means of prodigious growth in against the foregoing figures is the 
the last ten years has the banking fact that in this period the number 
equipment of the metropolis be- of state, national banks, trust com- 
come enabled to handle, with the panies, and savings banks has in- 
amazing ease that characterizes its creased less than 27 per cent. Ten 
operations to-day, week after years ago there were 219 of these 
week of two-million-share days on institutions. To-day there are 276. 
the Stock Exchange, $100,000,000 This is an increase of only fifty- 
bond flotations with books open seven. 
for subscriptions for only a few Many Consolidations 
minute’s time, a billion and a half This means that the increased 
dollars of huge foreign loans in a_ strength of banking has been at- 
year, together with billions in tained through a strengthening of 
domestic capital emissions, and existing institutions of established 
bank clearings running at the rate position by means of consolida- 
of more than a billion and a half tions, capital increases and addi- 
dollars in a single day’s business. tions to surplus, more than by the 
A comparison of aggregate fig- creation of new banks. How 
ures for the New York banks and_ strong are some of the greater 
trust companies of ten years ago banks, how well provided they are 
with those of to-day readily re- with equipment and skilled per- 
veals how they have grown great sonnel to accommodate immense 
enough to do these things without volumes of business, is shown by 
disturbing the even tenor of ac- the fact that the gross turnover of 
commodating the ordinary require- money handled in a year by more 
ments of commerce that flow’ than one of them individually will 
through them in immense volume. range from fifty to a hundred bil- 
A decade ago the combined lion dollars. 
capital and surplus of the finan- Growth in the units making up 
cial capital’s banking institutions New York’s. great financial plant 
totaled $646,000,000. To-day it is is shown by the fact that ten years 
no less than $1,276,000,000. Thisis ago there were but twenty-six 
an increase of $630,000,000 or near- banks with deposits of $50,000,000 
ly 100 per cent. or more. To-day there are forty- 
Ten years ago the aggregate de-__ three in this class. 
posits were $4,390,000,000. To-day Even greater has been the in- 
they are $11,000,000,000. Here is_ crease in the number of banks with 
an inerease of $6,610,000,000 or deposits of $100,000,000 and up- 
over 150 per cent. ward. A decade ago there were 
In the same period aggregate only twelve of these. To-day 
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New York bankers whose photographs are reproduced on this page are, reading from top to bottom and from left to right, 
George F. Baker, chairman First National; Jackson E. Reynolds, president First National; Arthur W. Loasby, president 
Equitable Trust Co.; Charles E. Mitchell, president National City; Albert H. Wiggin, president Chase National; Harvey D. 
Gibson, president New York Trust, and John McHugh, president Mechanics & Metals National. 
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Outstanding Banks and Bankers of New York, the 
Nation’s Financial Capital—Deposits Now Total 


$11,000,000,000, an Increase of 150 Per Cent. 
During the Last Ten Years 


there are twenty-nine in this 
mastodon class. 

In the still larger group even 
more amazing contrasts are dis- 
closed. Whereas ten years ago 
there were only two banks, the 
National City and the Guaranty 
Trust, with deposits in excess of 
$200,000,000, there are to-day no 
less than fifteen that surpass this 
amount. Of these fifteen, eight 
have more than $300,000,000 in de- 
posits, five more than $400,000,000, 
and four of them have more than 
half a billion. The National City 
towers over all with $900,000,000. 

In respect to capital funds, also, 
some impressive comparisons stand 
forth. Ten years back, only four 
had capital, surplus and profits 
above $30,000,000. To-day ten ex- 
ceed this figure, six of them having 
above $40,000,000, the National 
City again towering to the Alpine 
height of $95,000,000. At the ear- 
lier date there were but half-a- 
dozen banks with capital funds in 
excess of $20,000,000. At present 
there is a phalanx of twenty-three 
institutions in this class. 


Outstanding Banking Leaders 


These facts are brought out in 
the tables which have been ex- 
tended to include banks and trust 
companies with deposits of $25,- 
000,000 and more. It is to be noted 
that within this more moderate 
classification there is not near the 
same disparity between the num- 
ber of such banks ten years ago and 
to-day as obtains in the higher 
levels. There. were forty-five 
banks with deposits of $25,000,000 
or more ten years ago, and there 
are fifty-four to-day. 





These gigantic developments, 
depicted by the foregoing facts, 
have required big men to carry 
them out and New York banking 
is particularly rich in commanding 
banking leaders. There are so 
many of them that it will be pos- 
sible to sketch briefly the careers 
of but a few of the outstanding 
chief executives. 


In some respects the most 
powerful financier in the United 
States, George F. Baker, chairman 
of the First National Bank, has 
long been to the general public 
something of a mystery, chiefly 
due to his own reticence and dis- 
inclination to appear personally in 
the spotlight. He was born in 
Troy, New York, eighty-four years 
ago. He entered the employ of 
the First National in 1863, rising 
through successive official posi- 
tions to the presidency in 1877, be- 
coming chairman of the board six- 
teen years ago. He is rated one 
ofthe five richest men in the 
United States. It can be safely 
said that no operation of real 
major importance has been car- 
ried out in New York finance in 
the last forty years without his 
advice, and it has been particularly 
in transactions to stagger the ordi- 
nary imagination or in emergen- 
cies thredtening to wreck the na- 
tion’s economic welfare that his 
services have been particularly 
called upon. During the War his 
bank subscribed to $3,364,000,000 
of government securities. He 
holds a long list of corporation di- 
rectorates and has been a power- 
ful influence in building the na- 
tion’s transportation and indus- 
trial structures as they exist to- 
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On this page, from top to bottom and from right to | P ‘ i i i ; 
Wl gy tgs a: ow ant % — _to eft, Per cy H. Johnston, president Chemical National; Walter E. Frew, 


William C. Potter, president Guaranty Trust; Stevenson E 


Bankers Trust; Louis G. 



































president Chatham & Phoenix; 
of Commerce, and James H. 


- Ward, president National Bank 
erkins, president Pivttnis loots & Trust. 
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day. It is chiefly to the moral 
force of his constructive services 


that bankers pay homage. It is 
only of late that the public has be- 


- come aware of his. philanthropies 


and services to education, Mr. 
Baker having poured millions in 
recent years into these causes. 

Head of the greatest banking in- 
stitution in the United States, 
Charles E. Mitchell of the National 
City Bank has risen to the fore- 
front of American bankers in his 
four-year incumbency. He was 
born in Chelsea, Massachusetts, in 
1877. He started his business 
career with the Western Electric 
Company in Chicago in 1899, ris- 
ing to the position of assistant 
manager. In 1907 he transferred 
his energies to banking as assist- 
ant to the president of the Trust 
Company of America in New York. 
From there he entered the invest- 
ment field as head of his own firm, 
C. E. Mitchell & Co. He went to 
his present connection by way of 
‘the National City Company. As 
president of the bank he has made 
a name for progressive policies of 
administration. He is also presi- 
dent of the National City Safe De- 
posit Company; chairman of the 
board, International Banking Cor- 
poration; and director of the Cor- 
poration Trust Company of New 
York, United States Realty and 
Improvement Company, the Na- 
tional City Company, Remington 
Arms Company, and the Discount 
Corporation of New York. 

In the savings banking field, the 
most arresting figure is William 
E. Knox, president of the American 
Bankers Association and head of 
the Bowery Savings Bank. Born 
in Ireland in 1862, he came to the 
United States as a lad, starting 
work as an office boy in a publish- 
ing house. Mr. Knox entered 
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New York Banks with Deposits Over $25,000,000 
(000 omitted) 
Ten Years Ago To-day 

Banks Cap. & Surp. Deposits Cap. & Surp. Deposits 
American Exchange .......... $9,800 $64,400 $13,200 $175,300 
Bank of America............. 7,700 32,800 11,600 192,700 
Bank of Manhattan Co........ 6,800 63,800 23,800 244,000 
Bank of New York. <.......... 6,300 28,800 ——_ eee 
Bank of United States........ 3,100 53,400 
| a ee 14,600 146,800 45,500 570,800 
Chathion &. Phenix... si0.0+ 0 3,600 27,100 20,400 172,400 
a ek 10,800 29,700 21,400 132,600 
SE cc lanss che teekrk hk chee 2,800 26,100 
Citizens’ Central’ 22.0 is cect 4,700 27,000 
Corn Exchange .............. 10,400 94,900 20,000 228,400 
OS eae 3,600 32,800 
= Eee pee 33,200 124,900 76,000 310,500 
SEE <5 Aceves 4heedeeies ie 17,000 119,800 28,500 166,100 
DON oc ccwdusLetheasscess 1,400 15,000 1,500 36,600 
Importers & Traders ......... 9,200 27,500 
International Banking Corp.... 7,200 23,200 10,000 65,400 
ge a een 7,500 56,500 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust... 29,800 365,800 
Mechanics & Metals.......... 14,900 122,700 20,000 289,000 
Merchants National .......... 4,100 28,500 

National Bank of Commerce.. 41,700 155,600 54,800 534,000 
| Be ee Heer er 57,900 273,600 95,300 913,100 
DET RE oucdévccncesves 19,350 111,400 33,700 183,200 
SEES hsb S4e sbieckh olachinsiee 2,800 39,700 
a eee 8,000 94,000 
Seaboard National ........... 3,600 35,500 11,500 129,000 
aks oa wasasees 2,100 25,200 8,600 105,500 
IE Ss aicincon ce se hea 1,400 34,100 




















banking as a junior clerk with the 
Bowery in 1885 and has been with 
that institution ever since, during 
his 39 years’ association with it 
having had experience in every 
grade of work. He has made a 
special effort to bring the human 
touch into banking, being particu- 
larly appreciative of the obstacles 
which newcomers encounter on ar- 
riving in this country. He has 
opened in his bank, departments 
especially equipped to help immi- 
grants unversed in American ways 
and language. He is a firm be- 
liever that a sure cure for bolshev- 
ism, radicalism, and all other forms 
of revolutionary discontent is a 









































New York Trust Companies with Deposits Over $25,000,000 
(000 omitted) 
Ten Years Ago To-day 

Trust Companies Cap.&Surp. Deposits Cap. & Surp. Deposits 
American Trust Co........... $4,900 $38,800 
Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co..... 16,300 110,000 
Bankers Trust Co............. $23,100 $160,100 46,600 383,800 
Brooklyn Trust Co............ 4,500 50,200 
Ok a @ 20,500 95,000 
Central Union Trust Co....... 30,000 203,100 
Columiben: Prust Co............ 9,300 58,800 
jo a © 3,100 25,000 7,300 65,100 
pe 12,300 81,900 34,100 447,000. 
Farmers Loan & Trust........ 7,300 120,900 22,100 143,600 
Oe 31,200 240,200 44,300 621,400 
Manufacturers Trust ........ —— —— 10,700 108,800, 
Metropolitan Trust ........... 8,000 29,400 6,600 48,400 
N. Y. Life Insurance & Trust.. 4,800 32,800 
i Ee ee 14,500 45,300 20,000 224,600 
Title Guaranty & Trust........ 16,600 28,400 21,000 45,600 
ee SS 8,300 61,900 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust...... 6,200 60,500 6,400 68,700 
Ob. Se oS eee 16,100 64,800 20,000 56,000 














savings bank account, promoting a 
sense of security and of ownership 
to be defended. His bank has over 
187,000 depositors. 

Next to the National City in re- 
sources stands the Guaranty Trust, 
which is under the guidance of 
President William C. Potter, who 
began his business career as a min- 
ing engineer. He was born in Chi- 
cago in 1874. He received his 
technical training at the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 
Following several years’ experi- 
ence as a mining engineer, he be- 
came, in 1901, a member of the 
firm of Dickman, McKenzie & Pot- 
ter. In a short time he was made 
general manager of the American 
Guggenheim Exploration Company 
in Mexico. In 1905 he became 
general manager of the American 
Smelting & Refining Company, 
also in Mexico, and in 1911 presi- 
dent of the Intercontinental Rub- 
ber Company, New York. A year 
later he was made vice-president 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, 
and shortly afterward became a 
member of the firm of Guggenheim 
Brothers. He was elected chair- 
man of the board of the Guaranty 
Trust in 1921, and later the same 
year was made president of that 
company. He is a director of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 
Railway Company, Electric Bond 
& Share Company, Interborough 
Rapid Transit Company, and the 
Intercontinental Rubber Company. 

Among the Big Four of New 
York Banks is the National Bank 
(Continued on page 556) 
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How to Invest Your Money Profitably 





Selecting Industrial Issues 


Characteristics of Some Outstanding Types—The Great 
Importance of Superior and Farseeing Management 


bonds of industrial enterprises 

involves many questions which 
do not require so much considera- 
tion in more definitely classified 
fields, such as the public utilities 
and the railroads. As generally 
understood in Wall Street, an in- 
dustrial security is an 
obligation of any kind of 


[ens oti in stocks and 


By John Moody 


President, Moody’s Investors Service 


cannot generalize as in the case 
of a uniform group of industries 
like the railroads. It is utterly 
foolish to compare the methods, 
the markets or the general finan- 
cial exhibits of a chain store com- 
pany with a copper producing cor- 
poration. It would be absurd to 


amine the record of the United 
States Steel Corporation. Here is 
a company successfully making 
profits, through good times and 
bad, by the production and dis- 
tribution of essential commodities 
without which modern civilization 
could not go on. The business is 
a competitive one to a 
large degree, but the main 








producing or distributing 
concern which is not a 
steam railroad or a public 
utility. It will thus be 
seen that the title itself has 
a very broad meaning and 
includes so many types of 
productive activities that 


few general rules’_ for 
analysis can be safely ap- 
plied. 


The outstanding types of 
industrial corporations, the 
securities of which are 
known generally in the 
financial markets, are the 
great steel and iron pro- 
ducing and manufacturing 
companies, the many con- 
cerns which carry on the 
business of copper produc- 
tion and distribution, the 
many great petroleum pro- 





He Who Buys Industrials 
Must Heed the Times 


HANGING business conditions 

largely govern the price fluctua- 
tions of industrial securities. That is 
why John Moody says, “It must be 
emphasized that the problem of in- 
vesting money in all industrial com- 
mon stocks, in many preferred issues, 
and in some bonds makes it necessary 
that the investor give unusual atten- 
tion to the broad fundamental fac- 
tors, such as the general business 
cycle, the effects of political changes, 
the ebb and flow of trade and of 
prosperity or depression. More than 
any other class, industrial securities 
reflect the trend of business condi- 
tions.” 


secret of success for this 
corporation has been its 
development of modern 
and efficient producing 
methods and its consolida- 
tion of producing forces on 
a large scale under scienti- 
fic management. The great 
Steel Corporation, which 
was, of course, the out- 
growth of experiment and 
experience in earlier days, 
jso dominates the steel and 
iron industry that only a 
disastrous change in its 
managerial policies could 
dislodge it as one of the 
great permanently em- 
bedded enterprises of the 
country. 

The Steel Corporation 
does everything in the gen- 
eral process of the manu- 

















ducers, the companies 
identified with the motor 
and allied industries, the great dis- 
tributors, wholesale and retail, of 
all sorts of manufactures and mis- 
cellaneous goods, the great chain 
store corporations, the many con- 
cerns whose activities are confined 
to the textile industries, the paper 
and pulp manufacturers and dis- 
tributors, and an unlimited num- 
ber of other concerns which carry 
on the trade and commerce of the 
nation. Included in the general 
industrial classification are dis- 
tributing and transportation con- 
cerns, the great mail order houses, 
steamship companies, and _ other 
activities of this type. 

To consider this great maze of 
corporate activity as a whole, and 
to judge the value and desirability 
of their securities, it is necessary, 
first of all, to give special atten- 
tien to the individual character- 
istics of each corporation. One 





put the same tests to the stock 
issue of a moving picture concern 
that one would put to the stock 
issue of a company manufacturing 
cotton goods in New England. 
But in spite of the miscellaneous 
character of the many producing 
activities classified as industrials, 
there are certain fundamental 
methods whereby one can, with 
great safety, judge as to the worth 
and value of their obligations. It 
is an old saying that the proof of 
the pudding is in the eating, and 
this applies with great force to all 
business concerns. Demonstrated 
success is the one outstanding fact 
which justifies confidence in the 
outlook for any particular business, 
and thus the investor will always, 
as a first test for an industrial se- 
curity, carefully consider the re- 
sults already obtained. Let us, to 
bring this thought clearly out, ex- 


facture of steel products. 
It owns the mines from 
which it secures its iron ore. It 
owns the railroads and steamship 
lines which transport its raw mate- 
rial to its manufacturing plants. 
It manufactures, by means of the 
most modern scientific methods, all 
kinds and qualities of steel and 
iron materials, and it has its own 
far-reaching organizations for the 
distribution and sale of these mate- 
rials. It is so organized that it 
can distribute its products in any 
part of the world in competition 
with others. 

Like many of the industrial cor- 
porations which exist to-day, the 
United States Steel Corporation 
was originally very heavily over- 
capitalized. But because of the 
type of management which has 
prevailed and the far-sighted policy 
of its owners, its securities to-day 
all stand on a high investment 
plane and even its common stock 
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has changed, during the past two 
decades, from an uncertain specu- 
lation to a high grade investment. 
The person who to-day contem- 
plates placing funds in the stocks 
of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion is highly protected in prac- 
tically every way by the record 
which has been shown and by the 
current condition of the corpora- 
tion. The assets back of the out- 
standing securities have been al- 
lowed to accumulate heavily for 
many years and thus, even if the 
business were liquidated to-day, 
the common stockholders would be 
the recipients of a great reward. 

Reference to other companies in 
this line of business will show 
many of the same conditions but 
to lesser degree. It can 
be easily demonstrated, 


ies, for the most part, have been 
brought about by superior meth- 
ods of management. Automobile 
manufacturing and selling is a 
comparatively new industry, and 
the former generation knew noth- 
ing about it. Consequently the 
last twenty years have been a 
period of experiment to a very 
large extent. The _ successful 
automobile companies have not 
necessarily had the advantages of 
superior financial backing, as some 
of the most outstanding successes 
have started from practically noth- 
ing but an idea. The Ford Motor 
Company, the most successful or- 
ganization of its type in the world, 
started business practically with- 
out:a dollar. And yet to-day it is 
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concerns like the Woolworth Com. 
pany or Montgomery Ward & 
Company has been due, once more 
to the wisdom and farsighted 
methods of the managers. 
There are, of course, certain 
types of industry which are af. 
fected more vitally by general 
fundamental influences and which 
sometimes come upon hard times 
even under the best of manage- 
ments. This is true of businesses 
engaged in the manufacture of 
textiles, of leather goods, and of 
many other types of manufactures. 
Variations in demand and supply, 
and the expansion or limitation of 
markets, affect such industries 
very vitally. Consequently, the 
element of stability is never so 
great as in the case of en- 
terprises not so affected. 





through an examination of 
past records and of cur- 
rent conditions, which steel 
and iron companies are 
worthy of attention by the 
investor and which are not. 
There are those companies 
which suffer severely dur- 
ing periods of depression 
and whose financial or 
other resources are not 
great enough to enable 
them to go through a 
perioc of reaction. Such 
companies, it will be found, 
suffer either because of the 
specialized character of 
their business, the limited 
features of their markets, 
or because of less efficient 
and far-seeing manage- 
ment. 

One can go right down 
the line of typical indus- 
trial industries and see on 
every hand the primary 
causes of success or failure. 
We might take, for ex- 
ample, the automobile in- 
dustry. Considered as a 
whole, there has been no 
industry in the United 





You want a Chance? 


Choose Your Exit 


Specially written for “Forbes” 
By Berton Braley 


If you don’t like your situation 


And can’t be happy in it, 


Or bear it with calm resignation, 


Why stay another minute? 


If fortune waits you somewhere else 


While here you’ve never met it, 


Move or, old top, and do not stop— 


Go get it! 


(Only be certain, ere you roam, 
That fortune isn’t right at home.) 


Of course you do! 
Till now you've never got it? 


Perhaps it has been offered you 


And you have failed to spot it; 


But if nor Fate nor Circumstance 


Before your eyes have set it, 


And you are looking for a Chance, 


Go get it! 


(But don’t, at first, look very far; 
Your chance may wait you where you are.) 


What I am preaching, more or less, 


Is simply this—if you can’t find 


The fortune or the happiness 


Which you have pictured in your mind, 


You either ought to do without it 


And cease to whimper or regret it, 


Or else get on the job about it— 


Go get it! 


(Go forth and seek the Golden Fleece 
Or stay at home and hold your peace.) 


During the severe de- 
pression of 1920 and 1921 
an enormous number of 
representative industrial 
corporations of the coun- 
try suffered so severely in 
their earning power and 


financial condition that 
their securities declined 
precipitately and _ vast 


losses were incurred by the 
holders. This was a fact, 
not only with poorly man- 
aged companies, but also 
with many which had en- 
joyed the best of manage- 
ment and had shown great 
efficiency in the production 
or distribution of their 
goods. But even in this 
connection we will find, on 
an examination of records, 
that managerial policy had 
a great deal to do with 
their condition. 

Sound management in- 
volves, not only ability to 
produce. and__ distribute 
goods successfully and effi- 
ciently, but also sound 
methods of financing and 
intelligent foresight re- 








States in modern times 
which has shown such re- 
markable expansion and steady 
growth of stability as has this in- 
dustry. This remarkable growth, 
of course, is largely due to the 
development of the gasoline motor 
and the steady increase in its use 
by the masses throughout the 
country. And yet, while the in- 
dustry as a whole has progressed 
and gréwn larger and more stable 
from year to year, it is a very easy 
matter to pick out the particular 
companies which present a long 
record of success and those com- 
panies which have either failed to 
make good or are constantly in a 
precarious condition. The test is 
in the record, and the favorable 
records of the successful compan- 


richer than any other concern of 
its size in the world. The secret 
of success has always been tied 
very closely to its managerial 
policy. . 

If we turn to other typical in- 
dustries, such as, for example, the 
mail order concerns or the great 
chain store companies, we will 
again find that the outstanding 
factors have been superior man- 
agement for those which have 
‘succeeded greatly. There is no 
monopoly in a mail order or chain 
store business or any similar type 
of enterprise. And yet some com- 


panies have made vast fortunes 
while others have fallen by the 
The success of great 


wayside. 





garding trade conditions. 
The great industrial con- 
cerns which suffered the most in 
the period of depression were 
those whose managements mis- 
judged conditions and allowed 
themselves to over-stock with 
goods or over-extend themselves 
in the matter of liabilities. The 
concerns which foresaw the danger 
ahead weathered the storm for the 
most part far more successfully 
than did the others. 

From what I have said it will 
be seen that, as a class, the secur- 
ities of industrial companies are 
not to be looked upon as being on 
so stabilized a plane as are secur- 
ities of public utility corporations 
or of steam railroads, and the mar- 
ket prices and general reputation 
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of such issues bear out this fact. 
An industrial bond, well secured 
by a good mortgage, with a large 
margin of safety in earnings and 
high asset value, will generally sell 
in the markets lower than a similar 
bond with equal general security 
on a public utility property or a 
steam railroad. The same fact ap- 
plies to most industrial stocks. 
The investment risk is almost al- 
ways greater, and therefore the 
ield to the investor must neces- 
sarily be higher to compensate for 
this risk. 

But because the element of 
stability in industrial enterprises is 
not so outstanding as in certain 
other fields, it is not to be assumed 
that there are no really high class 
investment bonds or stocks in the 
industrial field. The markets are 
full of attractive and seasoned in- 
dustrial issues, and all investors 
who wish to diversify their invest- 
ment capital intelligently should 
place at least a portion of their 
funds in well tested and strongly 
protected industrial securities. 


Industrial Bond Issues Limited 


The field for bond investment 
among industrials is far more lim- 
ited than that of stock investment. 
While there are many industrial 
concerns with bond issues out- 
standing, the supply of such issues 
is relatively limited. This is large- 
ly due, of course, to the fact that 
the industrial activities of the 
country have only been converted 
into large units and into corporate 
forms within the last generation. 
While certain outstanding con- 
cerns have been the outcome of 
consolidations in the past, the 
majority of them have not, and 
have simply grown up in size with 
the general expansion of produc- 
tion and of consuming demand. 
The chain store companies have 
all of them grown from a single 
unit. Most of the automobile 
manufacturing companies have 
grown in this way, and while the 
outstanding steel and iron concerns 
are partly the outgrowth of con- 
solidations, yet these consolida- 
tions have not been numerous and 
the plants taken in have always 
been limited in number. This is 
in striking contrast with the devel- 
opment which has been taking 
place in public utilities and steam 
railroads for many years past. 
Consequently, an industrial com- 
pany of the typical order may have 
outstanding only one or two 


bond issues, whereas a railroad or 
public utility of the same size 
might easily have twenty to fifty 
different issues. outstanding. 

But in the limited field of in- 
dustrial bonds there are opportu- 
nities sufficient to satisfy any dis- 
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educational standpoint. 












“ ‘Forbes’ Best Magazine of Its Kind,” 
Says Ex-President of American 
Bankers Association 


THE OMAHA NATIONAL BANK 
THE OMAHA TRUST COMPANY 
OMAHA 


At this, the beginning of the new year, I 
should not do myself justice, were I not to take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity to congratulate you on 
the marked improvement made from year to year in the 
magazine which bears your name. 


It is the best magazine of its kind published - 
at least, the best of those with which I am familiar. 
In the editorial columns is to be found real inspiration. 
Most of the articles which appear from time to time are 
very interesting, yet their greatest value is from an 


With best wishes for continued success, I am 


Yours very truly, 








batel W. Head. 











criminating buyer. The most de- 
sirable issues are, of course, al- 
ways the most seasoned bonds 
with the best mortgage protection 
and with a high percentage of 
earning power back of them. A 
bond like United States Steel Cor- 
poration 5s is, so far as security is 
concerned, as high grade as one 
could wish, and its price quite re- 
flects this fact. Other issues, how- 
ever, are plentiful which generally 
yield more than the current rate 
of interest, sometimes offer very 
distinct bargains, and at the same 
time are as strongly protected as 
any railroad bond. 


Types of Issues 


But naturally the industrial bond 
which is an obligation of a com- 
pany whose record has demon- 
strated special stability, is always 
to be preferred to one which has 
not been uniformly protected in 
this way. Many industrial bonds 
have special mortgage security 
which gives them unusual 
strength. Such issues will stand 
up well even in periods of extreme- 
ly poor business. For example, a 
bond like Armour & Company Real 
Estate 4%4s will always hold a high 
investment position because of the 
great value of the real estate on 
which it is secured, whereas an- 
other bond in the same type of 
industry, like Wilson & Company 
First 6s, is immediately affected by 
a bad business situation. It will 
be seen that one cannot over- 
emphasize the importance of care- 
ful analysis of every industrial 
mortgage that one contemplates 
purchasing. 


It is, of course, in the field of 
stock investments that industrials 
offer the best opportunities. There 
are thousands of industrial stock 
issues quoted in the markets of the 
United States and nearly all of 
them have some element of specu- 
lative value as well as of invest- 
ment worth. Confining our dis- 
cussion primarily to those with 
real investment worth, it is pos- 
sible to point out the types of is- 
sues which should be given favor- 
able consideration. . 


High Grade Preferred Stocks 


Among the best known indus- 
trial preferred stocks which, 
through long periods of time, have 
proved their worth and steadily 
developed in investment stability, 
are outstanding issues like Amer- 
ican Car & Foundry, American 
Brake Shoe & Foundry, United 
States Steel preferred, Bethlehem 
Steel preferred, Railway Steel 
Spring preferred, and Corn Prod- 
ucts preferred. These are all is- 
sues which were created many 
years ago and which, at their in- 
ception, appeared to carry serious 
speculative elements. But through 
a long record of successful man- 
agement during both good times 
and bad, these issues have steadily 
grown in investment strength and 
have now for many years been 
classified as thoroughly high grade. 

But an industrial preferred stock 
investment, like most other pre- 
ferred stocks, is limited as to its 
future unless it carries something 
like a convertible privilege or 
shares in some way in an increase 

(Continued on page 553) 





New Utility of Steam on Tap 


Luxury of Steam and Heat Piped to City Blocks and Homes 
—a Growing By-Product of Central Electric Plants 


ONSTANT growth in the 
i business of supplying steam 

heat to a large number of 
buildings from a central station 
shows that this service meets a 
demand or satisfies the require- 
ment of many people for greater 
convenience in heating arrange- 
ments. 

The growth is not equal, how- 
ever, to that recorded for gas, 
water, and electric service. The 
demand may be equal, but the 
supply is not. 

Distribution systems for steam 
cost so much per running foot that 
they can be installed economically 
only where a large demand is con- 
centrated within a small area. 
Moreover, heating can be done by 
old methods, while there is prac- 
tically nothing to compete with the 
other commodities which public 
utilities sell to the people. From 
this point of view it is seen that 
collective steam-heating stands 
strictly on its merits, with regard 
to convenience and economy for 
the consumer as well as financially 
for the operating company. 


Experience Gained 


Technical and industrial prog- 
ress in heating by electric current 
or gas cannot be ignored either, 
and district steam-heating is for 
these reasons compelled to ad- 
vance with conservative caution, 
nursing progress and economy in 
its own installations all the time, 
while always picking out and or- 
ganizing those districts first where 
the conditions are most favorable. 
The record of an annual growth 
of 4 to 5 per cent. in business vol- 
ume is under these circumstances 
effected mainly by extensions in 
those places where the system has 
been installed and operated for 
some length of time previously. 

In all, the cities or towns sup- 
plied with public steam service are 
said to number about 500. Among 
them are Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Cleveland, Erie, Den- 
ver, Salt Lake City, San Francisco, 
Portland (Ore.), Seattle, St. Paul, 
Chicago, Grand Rapids, Detroit 
and Indianapolis. 

People in general would perhaps 
be much more interested in get- 
ting steam heat delivered on meter 


By M. C. Krarup 


charges than they are, if they could 
get it by asking for it. In most 
cities and towns, however, the 
conditions are not _ favorable 
enough for the business of sup- 
plying the service. In all cases a 
careful survey of the conditions 
has to be made first, and a large 
volume of business has to be or- 
ganized and contracted for in ad- 
vance, before any company can af- 
ford to lay the mains. Though 
figures are not obtainable, it seems 
clear from what information can 
be procured from various sources 
that many towns which were sup- 
plied before the technical knowl- 
edge on the subject was fully de- 
veloped, prove losing ventures and 
that the service in these places 
for the same season has not al- 
ways been satisfactory, though 
much more acceptable to its recip- 
ients than to the companies 
bound by contract to supply it. 
Now, that the financiers and en- 
gineers know pretty nearly all that 
they may have to contend with, 
and refuse to start unless they can 
see their way ahead clearly for 
years to come, one may say that 
the city or town which can secure 
district steam-heating is really a 
lucky town. 

On this point the best authorities 
differ somewhat, however. The 
American District Steam Co., with 
its great experience, leans to the 
opinion that its engineers can in- 


stall the system to advantage in 
almost any town where civic pride 
abounds. 

Favorable factors are a business 
district closely built up with large 
structures, hotels, and apartment 
houses adjoining the business sec- 
tion, high local coal prices, smoke 
ordinances favoring anthracite, a 
centrally located electric utility 
plant operated by steam the ex- 
haust of which can be used for 
heating, naturally good drainage 
and a soil or subsoil rendering ex- 
cavations inexpensive, and, not 
least, a long heating season. Low 
local prices for construction ma- 
terials, such as tile, cut stone, large 
steel tubing, are of course also ad- 


‘vantageous. 


Safe Engineering Prevails 


Evidently no snap judgment can 
decide if a city, or any part of it, is 
ripe for district steam-heating. The 
question must be figured out tech- 
nically, with deep and extensive 
knowledge of all the important 
facts at the disposal of those who 
are to do the figuring. Popular 
hopes and journalistic agitation 
must be discounted in advance and 
held down rather than encour- 
aged, until the technical survey is 
done, and the number of persons 
competent to make it, at reason- 
ably low cost, is in each district 
very small. Uusually they are 
identified with the established pub- 
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Fig. 1—Cross-section of 
a 20-inch steam main in- 
sulated by air space and 
wood casing and placed on 
tile-drained cut-stone foun- 
dation, usually about six 
feet below the street level, 
to leave room for gas and 
water conduits above. 


A, wrought-iron main; 
B, dead air space; H, tin 
lining; EF, 4-inch wood 
casing; G, asphaltum; K, 
cut-stone foundation; LM, 
LM, tile drains. 


In many recent installa- 
tions important economies 
are effected by giving the 
cut-stone foundation a 
simpler and narrower 
shape, with one tile drain 
at the bottom. 
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lic utilities of the locality and must 
co-operate with the large holding 
companies which direct the devel- 
opment of the local concerns. 
Probably it is not too much to say 
that it is due to the superior abili- 
ties which in recent years have 
been concentrated in public utility 
management if financial and tech- 
nical guesswork has now largely 
been taken out of new district 
steam-heating enterprise. 

Most of the high cost involved in 
distributing steam through under- 
ground mains is due to the need of 
preventing too rapid cooling and 
the resulting premature conden- 
sation of the steam in the pipes. 
The insulation is expensive and 
must moreover be _ protected 
against moisture and deterioration 
by expensive drainage. Then, as the 
heat cannot after all be kept con- 
stant, the pipe lines expand and 
contract, and at least two costly 
expansion joints must be provided 
for each building served in order 
to keep the main from bursting or 
leaking and the service pipe to the 
house from moving to and fro. 
The system must usually be dug 
down below the water and gas 
pipes, as above the latter there is 
too much exposure, too little space, 
and a poor chance for reliable 
drainage. Precautions against ac- 
cumulation of condensation water, 
and for disposal of it, add more to 
the cost. Wrought iron pipe re- 
sists pitting and corrosion best, 
and it, too, comes high. 

A cross-section of standard con- 
struction is shown in Fig. 1. At 
the bottom of the trench one or 
two tile drainpipes are imbedded 
in a thick layer of cutstone, coarse 
gravel, or similar material, to 
make sure of preventing surface 
water from lodging around the in- 
sulated main. The wrought iron 
pipe is propped in a l-inch dead 
air space against the tin lining of 
a 4-inch thick wood casing which 
is coated externally with asphaltum 
to keep the wood dry and reduce 
electrolysis. Such a main of 20- 
inch diameter comes to about $30 
per foot. 


Business Prospects 


At the expansion joints the mov- 
able pipe-ends are connected by a 
copper diaphragm within a cast- 
iron case provided with packed 
sliding-joints, and each case must 
be insulated separately in a water- 
proof brick box when installation 
is made. 

In high-pressure systems, such 
as that in New York City, the pre- 
cautions are even more elaborate. 
The mains are generally carried in 
walled hollow-tile conduits, and 
the pipes are of cast steel with 
forged flanges. Some other fea- 


tures are simplified. Fig. 2 shows 
a section with service pipe to a 
building and with parts broken 
away to indicate the construction. 

Steam service is measured after 
the steam has turned back to 
water in the radiators, this water 
draining off through a meter. At 
any time the steam flow can be 
regulated by reducing-valves, one 
in each room, if required. 

The place of district steam-heat- 
ing among public utilities and the 
chances for a large development of 
the business of supplying it are 
best realized by classifying it in 
three groups, and considering the 
possibilities in each group. 

(1) Metropolitan steam-heating, 
such as is supplied in New York 
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low presure or high pressure is 
preferable. 

The steam plant operating with 
oil or gas fuel is not strongly com- 
petitive within a steam-heated dis- 
trict once established, as it de- 
mands a larger investment of the 
owners of buildings and some daily 
labor—though much less than the 
private plant heated with coal— 
but it is a bar to extension. Lower 
insurance rates and greater con- 
venience and space-saving favor 
the district steam-heating plan, 
however. A division of business 
giving the gas companies and oil- 
heating companies the less con- 
centrated portion of the large cities 
and to district steam-heating the 
permanently built-up sections 
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Fig. 2—View from above of a high-pressure steam conduit in New York City, at the 
connection with one of the buildings served. Parts are broken away in the drawing 
to show construction details. 


City by the New York Steam Cor- 
poration. A large and _ highly 
concentrated demand creates the 
foundation for it. The demand is 
made urgent by the high prices 
for real estate and space and the 
great desirability of dispensing 
with a special steam plant in each 
of the large buildings of which a 
district is composed. Saving of 
labor and avoidance of dirt and in- 
convenience play a part which is 
easily estimated in money values 
and in itself of greater importance 
than in smaller cities where the 
labor element is steadier. The 
steam is produced in special plants 
operated for that purpose, but the 
New York company, for example, 
has made arrangements to draw 
upon the New York Edison Co. 
for reserves or to meet peak-hour 
demands more economically. 

As superheated steam is wanted 
for cooking, heating of water, and 
some laundry work, such as man- 
gling, it is furnished under the 
metropolitan plan, as well as sat- 
urated steam. It is less efficient 
for heating and harder to pipe, but 
will carry much more heat for a 
given diameter of main. Probably 
only the highly specialized techni- 
cian can decide in any case whether 


) 


looks like the most likely develop- 
ment to be witnessed. In New 
York City the franchise for public 
steam-heating involves rates that 
vary with the fluctuations of cur- 
rent coal prices. 

Fig. 3 shows in black the 
houses served with steam in the 
uptown district of New York City 
with the steam station on the East 
River, handy to coal. This dis- 
trict is of special interest, as most 
of the houses along Central Park 
are private residences where the 
service is installed purely as a 
luxury, not least valuable when 
the owners are away. 


Steam as a By-Product 


(2) Steam service as a by-prod- 
uct of public utility plants is of 
much broader popular interest 
than the metropolitan develop- 
ment, as it may be organized in 
thousands of cities and towns un- 
der picked conditions and is not 
subject to a forced pace of develop- 
ment, except in so far as the pub- 
lic utility supervisor in each state 
may decree extensions which are 
not really advisable. The great 
cost of extensions coupled with 
the difficult finances and technics 
practically niullifies this danger. 
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No supervisor wants to be re- 
versed in court. 

The economical advantage of 
district steam service operated by 
a public utility which produces 
electric current by steam power 
is not solely based on exhaust 
steam being a by-product cost- 
ing nothing. Its use for heating 
simplifies condensing and reheat- 
ing of feed water, as heat sold may 
bring more money than heat 
saved ; but how the figures balance 
depends no doubt on hourly and 
seasonal variations in the demand 
for current and heat, on the avail- 
ability of super-power connections, 
and on other factors which differ 
greatly in different’towns. To be 
safe the public utility plan of heat- 
ing with exhaust steam limits it- 
self to business buildings closely 
grouped, and hearty civic support 
for the entire service of the utility 
company is derived from the added 
convenience of the automatic heat- 
ing service, while the great in- 
crease in the physical valuation of 
the company’s assets, where a 
heating installation is made, makes 
for larger financing and a much 
more substantial sharing by local 
business men and citizens gener- 
ally in the company’s stock. More 
protection for the company’s legi- 
timate earnings, within the legal 
limits, is secured. The public 
utility steam-heating installation 
in cities of the second or third class 
has many merits which make high 
direct profits unimportant. 


Figuring Costs 


In some cases the system is 
adopted for large institutions, such 
as universities, or for single blocks 
of residences. 

In the measure as super-power 
organization is materialized na- 
tionally or over large regions, un- 
avoidably rendering local steam- 
electric plants relatively unecono- 
mical where coal prices are high, 
the adoption of the steam-heating 
feature will protect such plants 
against premature abandonment. 
They can continue to give a serv- 
ice which super-power cannot fur- 
nish, and from this point of view 
public steam-heating becomes @ 
factor of great value for a con- 
servative development, which is 
perhaps more desirable in many 
places than a headlong victory for 
super-efficiency leaving the re- 
mains of crushed local values and 
institutions scattered over the 
field. When these considerations 
which at present are in the back- 
ground eventually come to the sur- 
face, public steam-heating may 
have been developed to the point, 
technically, that high-tension 
. steam can be piped and delivered 
economically in any city. Finally, 
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Fig. 3—Uptown section supplied with public steam service in New York City, com- 
posed largely of residences, office buildings and hotels. 


perhaps, use may be made of 
steam or hot water service to help 
in growing garden crops within 
city limits, or nearby, during thosé 
months of the year when heating 
of houses is not required—some- 
what as this has been done for 
forty or fifty years in the islands 
of Jersey and Guernsey in the Eng- 
lish Channel to creat a needed sup- 
ply of comestibles for London and 
Paris, particularly in the Spring 
and Autumn. 

The public utility company can 
do none of these things as yet. Its 
finances must first of all be pro- 
tected by a conservative policy. It 
has all it can do to furnish sat- 
urated steam for a business section 
at rates that the consumer is will- 
ing to pay. As he usually figures 
the cost of private steam-heating, 
forgetting several of the minor or 
indirect items in the actual cost, 
the consumer usually finds the 
price of public steam-heating too 
high, by comparison, and only the 
convenience of an automatic sup- 
ply that can be turned on or off 
like electricity and regulated like 
gas, convinces him. The luxury 
of it- fascinates him, while the civic 
advantages and technical possibili- 
ties leave him cold. Nothing more 
could be expected. The public 
utility management must work 
with the actual factors of the day 
and hour and must proceed slow- 
ly. The public support and the 
technical foundation must both be 


right before anything can be done. 

For illustration of the needed 
conservatism the progress made by 
one group of public utility com- 
panies, more or less closely related 
in the directing management of 
Hodenpyle, Hardy & Co. may 
serve. Each of these companies 
serves a number of cities and 
towns with electricity or gas, but 
steam-heating installations are es- 
tablished only in the following 
municipalities : 


Towns With Civic Pride 


By the Consumers Power Co. at 
Grand Rapids, population 138,000; 
at Battle Creek, population 36,- 
000; at Saginaw, population 62,- 
000; and at Pontiac, population 
35,000. 

By the Central Illinois Light 
Co. at Peoria, population 76,000; 
and at Pekin, population 12,000. 

By the Illinois Power Co. at 
Springfield, Ill., population 60,000; 
at DeKalb, population 8,000; and 
at Sycamore, population 4,000. 

By the Southern Indiana Gas & 
Electric Co. at Evansville, popu- 
lation 85,000. 

By the Ohio: Edison Co. at 
Springfield, O., population, 61,000. 

As will be noticed, it is not popu- 
lation alone that is decisive. Con- 
centration and size of business 
buildings, soil drainage, location 
and depth of gas and water mains, 
and the public spirit of citizens, 
are factors that count for more 
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than population to make an instal- 
lation either practicable or inad- 
yisable. A beginning from which 
extensions can be made later with- 
out disproportionate new invest- 
ment is a requirement that in it- 
self makes every beginning costly 
and difficult, or at least something 
to be figured very carefully. 


How Public Heating Started 


(3) At the fountain source of 
all district steam-heating enter- 
prises stands the American District 
Steam Co. of North Towanda, N. 
Y., which has been in operation 47 
years, has developed the technical 
side of underground steam dis- 
tribution from crude beginnings, 
and manufactures much of the 
construction material required by 
the companies which now go into 
the business. 

Lockport, N. Y., may be consid- 
ered as this company’s “show 
town,’ as here the system was 
first applied and has been devel- 
oped to such a degree that most 
residences, as well as business 
buildings, are supplied with steam 
heat and other utilities on a divi- 
dend-paying basis by the Lockport 
Light, Heat & Power Co., with 
results that are said to give gen- 


eral satisfaction to the inhabitants 
and are evidenced in the absence 
of smoke, soot, smudge, and cin- 
ders from streets and houses. 

This mother company picks up 
its chances for advancing district 
steam-heating wherever it finds 
the conditions ripe, and is as much 
interested in supplying live and 
high-pressure steam as in the 
closer economies of exhause steam 
service, and as much in the heat- 
ing of residences as of business 
buildings. In fact it seems to 
look upon the general improvement 
of American living conditions 
through residential steam service 
as the end of the business which 
should be most encouraged on 
esthetic and sanitary grounds and 
without too much quibbling on 
immediate money-saving. In most 
places, if it is done on a large 
enough scale from the start, it 
will pay. It mentions a real es- 
tate development in Ohio in the 
plans for which the steam, gas, and 
water mains will be run parallel 
into each of the houses as they are 
built, saving much on the joint 
installation. 

Some interesting large work is 
being conducted under this com- 
pany’s auspices. In St. Louis it 
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is building a mile and a half of 
high-pressure underground mains 
for the Union Electric Light & 
Power Co. And the Cleveland 
Electric Illuminating Co. is dou- 
bling the capacity of its system, 
putting up a new 50,000 horse 
power steam plant to take care of 
the extension. 

Public steam-heating has been 
slowly developed in the shadow of 
the great electric, gas, and oil 
movements, and it is perhaps not 
yet clear whether it is coming 
through more strongly on financial 
and economical grounds or as a 
great luxury in business and living 
conditions. The stage seems to have 
been reached where experimental 
progress can be kept separate 
from construction till fully tested 
and approved—which is one of the 
admitted conditions for command- 
ing strong financial support. 

The two questions, whether 
America is ripe for public steam- 
heating and whether public steam- 
heating is ready ‘and ripe for 
America, are both receiving more 
and more definite answers. The 
new luxury is being financed much 
more strongly than before, and 
therein lies an answer to both 
questions. 





Selecting Industrial Issues 


in earning power. The real in- 
vestment opportunity in the indus- 
trial field has necessarily been 
among common stock or plain 
stock issues. This, of course, is 
also the field of speculative issues, 
but the type of common stocks 
which can be classified as primarily 
investment propositions are easily 
distinguished by a careful exam- 
ination of the enterprises them- 
selves and by the past records and 
current policies. — 

Probably it would be hard to 
find many: more satisfactory and 
better investments than industrial 
stocks like General Electric, Pull- 
man Company, American Car & 
Foundry Company common or the 
F. W. Woolworth Company. This 
could not always be stated of these 
issues for all of them in their early 
days were speculations and not in- 
vestments. But in each case they 
have, through the processes of 
time and experience, so changed 
in characteristics and have come 
to be so highly protected by assets 
and earning power, that they can 
now only be classified as high 
grade investments. Of course, 
this improvement in the quality of 
these issues has been reflected 


largely in the increases in the mar- 
These 


ket prices. increases in 
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prices have been due partly to 
greater intrinsic worth, but even 
more due to increased dividend re- 
turns. A stock like General Elec- 
tric, selling at a high premium 
nowadays, shows a very satisfac- 
tory return on the money to the 
investor and offers the added in- 
ducement that still larger dividends 
may be paid in the future. 

The above are types of the 
premier industrial common stock 
investments. Following these are 
many degrees of desirability or un- 
desirability. Hundreds of issues 
could be named which are more in 
the investment than in the specula- 
tive class. Many such are at times 
unusual bargains for the discrimin- 
ating buyer. Of course, as in the 
case of practically all securities ex- 
cept those of the very highest 
grades, industrial stocks fluctuate 
in price in accordance with chang- 
ing business conditions. A stock 
like United States Steel common, 
for example, may decline twenty- 
five points in a year of depression 
and rise fully as much or more in a 
year of prosperity. And yet, its 
intrinsic or asset value may all the 
time be steadily increasing. 

It must be emphasized, there- 
fore, that the problem of investing 
money in all industrial common 


stocks, in many preferred issues, 
and in some bonds makes it neces- 
sary that the investor give unusual 
attention to the broad fundamental 
factors, such as the general busi- 
ness cycle, the effects of political 
changes, the ebb and flow of trade 
and of prosperity or depression. 
More than any other class, indus- 
trial securities reflect the trend of 
business conditions. While, conse- 
quently, a man may safely select 
industrial securities at any time 
for the purpose of placing his 
money safely at work at a definite 
return, yet he is offered unusual 
opportunities for buying just such 
issues on a favorable level and at 
bargain prices, provided he gives 
full and proper attention to the 
general factors mentioned. 

In a later article I shall elaborate 
the advantages of an investment 


policy which gives proper weight 


to the influences of the business 
cycle and will show how important 
this side of the question is for 
every investor in industrial securi- 
ties. 

This is the eighth of a series on 
the fundamentals of the science of 
investing, by John Moody, noted in- 
vestment authority. The next article 
—“The Selection of Public Securi- 
ties” —will appear in an early issue. 
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“Watch the Terminals; Not 
the Way Stations” — 
Chrysler 
(Continued from page 541) 


During the noon hour and the last 
hour of the day the plant was 
cleared of finished products and 
raw materials put in their place. 
That meant that when the men 
came to work in the morning and 
after lunch they found raw mate- 
rials awaiting them. The result of 
the order was that no new building 
was needed, and the production of 
the plant was speeded up without 
the expenditure of a single cent. 
That is typical of the way in which 
Mr. Chrysler works. When all is 
explained it seems very simple. 

“The majority of men pay too 
much attention to the way stations 
and not enough to the terminals,” 
Chrysler said in speaking of meet- 
ing difficulties. “When railroad 
engineers come to a mountain they 
do not always go through it ; some- 
times it is best to go ground it. 
Success comes through a judicious 
expenditure of energy. Sometimes 
it takes less to go around, and 
serves the same purpose. Men 
should look forward, and progress 
stops when they refuse to listen to 
other people’s opinions, although 
they should make their own decis- 
ions. I never want to get to the 
place where I so dominate the job 
that no one under me dares to 
make suggestions.” 

It is interesting to note right 
here that every so often ten or 
fifteen of the biggest dealers in 
Chrysler’s cars are called to the 
factory to offer new suggestions 
as to the output and distribution. 
And he listens to what they have 
to say, adopting all feasible meas- 
ures. 


How Chrysler Measures Men 


Like all big and successful execu- 
tives Chrysler has a wonderful 
ability to judge men. 

“I gauge them through my intu- 
ition and experience,” he replied in 
answer to my question as to how 
he did it. “Then, too, these cuts in 
the organization give me a big op- 
portunity to learn something about 
my man power. I find out how 
much fight the men have in them 
and learn a lot about their indi- 
vidual force. By cutting to the 
quick I get rapid contacts and ani 
able to measure up my men’s re- 
sourcefulness under emergency 
conditions without delay.” 

Chrysler’s great strength has al- 
ways been his ability to cut costs. 
When he goes into a new organiza- 
tion he first establishes the volume 
of business and then decides on the 
amount of the financial quota. He 
works entirely on a budget system. 


Every office and department is 
budgeted. and is operated strictly 
on that basis. All sheets carry in 
detail from month to month a 
statement of all productive and 
non-productive labor in that de- 
partment. a meat 

“We then have our statisticians 
set up the amount necessary for 
administrative purposes,” said Mr. 
Chrysler, “which is based on a con- 
servative quota. The items cover 
the capacity of the plant, produc- 
tive labor, non-productive labor, 
productive materials, non-produc- 
tive materials, all fixed charges, 
depreciations, sales administration 
and executive administration. 
These are all counted in on the cost 
per car. 


‘Distribution Principles 


“Next we estimate our inventory 
turnover per year and our turnover 
of sight drafts from shipping the 
cars, so that we can see the rapid- 
ity of cash returns. They average 
about fifteen days. Cash require- 
ments for credits and operating 
expenses are also carefully figured. 
Retail sales are followed closely, 
and production is increased or de- 
creased in proportion to sales. 

“We pay the strictest attention 
to each individual territory by 
counties, even analyzing our situ- 
ation to the extent of determining 
what the dealer and we ourselves 
lose in profit on a territory when 
it fail§ to sell its quota. We esti- 
mate this both for ourselves and 
for the dealer, to see what each one 
of us has lost and, when necessary, 
we send out men to help the dealers 
check their records.” 

Confronted with the necessity of 
disposing of over-production in 
quick order, Chrysler has devel- 
oped some remarkable distribution 
principles. Jumping from operat- 
ing to sales, he is quick to measure 
them and see whether they are 
equal to plant capacity, but he goes 
on record as unalterably opposed to 
loading up his dealers in order to 
move over-production. 

“To force on your dealers more 
cars than they can sell is, not only 
poor business, but also not con- 
structive selling,” he says. “Our 
agents now all carry less than thir- 
ty days’ stock, except where ship- 
ments might be delayed in reach- 
ing them, as for example on the 
Pacific coast. We do not feel that 
it is fair to our dealets to let them 
tie up their money in large stocks, 
but we do expect them to mer- 
chandise up to our quota stand- 
ards. We look after them closely 


and try to help them make the 
quick turnover we feel to be one 
of the big points of our business. 

“All territories are operated on 
a quota basis, the quotas being set 
We base the 


at the home office. 
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establishment of the quota on the 
actual volume of automobile sales 
of all makes in the past in that 
territory, and then figure our per- 
centage to the total sales. Quotas 

are often unfair, for they are not 

set on actual conditions. Past 

sales are a reality and you are not 

unfair to a man when you ask 

him to sell a share of what is being 

sold. We feel this system is just, 

because if general business in a 

given territory falls off we are not 

expecting unreasonable things of 
our representatives. Often an in- 
justice is very apparent to the men, 
whereas the organization is per- 
fectly ignorant that it is expecting 
any more of them than it should, 
Where sales fall off in a given 
territory we send our sales expert 
there immediately and he gives the 
dealer the benefit of his expert 
advice.” 

That Chrysler is not only one 
of the most remarkable production 
men this country has ever known 
but is also an expert in the selling 
field is evidenced by the sales 
records of his companies. The 
year 1920 was quiet, but in 1921 
close to 16,000 Maxwells and about 
3,000 Chalmers were sold, and by 
1922 sales had jumped to nearly 
49,000 Maxwells and over 6,000 
Chalmers. In 1923 sales almost 
doubled those of the preceding 
year. During 1924 Chrysler built 
nearly 100,000 cars. 

I have told you of Chrysler, the 
executive, but his human side is no 
less interesting. He is a driving 
power, a_ beautifully balanced, 
smoothly running engine, but his 
dynamic energy is not restricted 
to his business, and as he has risen 
in power he has never lost the 
human touch. 


Always Made Good 


Recently, at an important con- 
ference in San Francisco, when 
time was as precious as gold, there 
came a clamor at the door and out 
of it a brogue so thick you could 
have cut it with a knife. It was 
an old chum of Chrysler’s who had 
worked side by side with him on 
an engine in the early days. Did 
Chrysler go out to see him? He 
did. And he made an appointment 
to have lunch with him the next 
day. 

Chrysler’s personal story is one 
of absorbing interest. He started 
as a wiper of locomotives, at five 
cents an hour; within sixteen years 
he was building them. At seven- 
teen he entered the Union Pacific 
shops as a machinist’s apprentice 
and lived on what he made, which 
was 7¥%4 cents an hour. Whenever 
somebody wanted a man willing to 
do a hot, dirty job, they called 
Chrysler; he never side-stepped, 
and he always made good. 
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NORTON FLOORS 








| USE ALUNDUM TILES AND TREADS 


| 


WHEREVER THERE IS A SLIPPING HAZARD 


THE first Norton Floor development was a tile con- 
sisting of Alundum abrasive grain and a vitrified clay 
bond. It is known as Alundum Tile. The toughest 
of all known abrasives gives this floor product longer 
life than any other floor material and a non-slip 
surface. 


Then came other developments—vitrified Alundum 
Aggregates and marble chips using cement as the 
binding factor are combined to produce a great 
variety of color effects in both tiles and precast treads. 
-Alundum Aggregate Tiles and Treads have found a 
place in the finest of modern buildings in association 
with the most beautiful marbles and other materials. 
They can be produced in color combination to match 
the surroundings. 





Where the small mosaics are preferred the slipping 
hazard can be eliminated by the use of Alundum 
Ceramic Mosaics. They are finding their place around 
the swimming pool, under the shower bath, in the 
wash room and kitchen and at the building entrance 
and lobby. 


Al types of Nevion Floors one made fer- There is a Norton Floor for every place where long 
manently slip-proof, durable and quiet by ° ° f . 

the bonded electric furnace abrasive trade- life and a non-slip surface are essential. 

marked ““Alundum”—long used in the well- 


known Norton Grinding Wheels. 


NORTON COMPANY 
Vg WORCESTER, MASS. 


NORTON NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT PHILADELPHIA 
> HAMILTON, ONTARIO 





Alundum Tiles, Treads and Aggregates 








Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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The Himalayas of Banking 


(Continued from page 546) 


of Commerce which achieved its 
greatness under the presidency of 
James S. Alexander, now chairman 
of the board. Mr. Alexander was 
born in Tarrytown, New York, in 
1865. He entered the Bank of 
Commerce as a clerk in 1885. He 
rose through the many clerical and 
official positions, becoming vice- 
president in 1908, president in 1911, 
and has been chairman since 1923. 
For one year he was treasurer of 
the American Express Company, 
being called back to the bank to 
become vice-president there. He 
is chairman of the French Amer- 
ican Banking Corporation, and di- 
rector in a number of important 
corporations. Among his public 
banking and financial services are 
the presidency of the New York 
Clearing House Committee, chair- 
manship of the executive commit- 
tee of the National Committee on 
European Finance, and member- 
ships on important committees of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. In recognition of 
his services in connection with 
post-war Allied finance in the 
United States, Mr. Alexander holds 
a number of European decorations. 
Stevenson E. Ward succeeded 
James S. Alexander as president of 
the National Bank of Commerce. 
He was born in Mansfield, Ohio, 
in 1879. Following attendance at 
the University of Michigan, he en- 
tered the Bank of Mansfield, Ohio, 
serving as cashier until 1912, when 
he joined the National Bank of 
Commerce in New York as an 
assistant cashier, rising to cashier 
and vice-president, and becoming 
president and director in 1923. 


Far-Reaching Activities 


The broad economic scope of a 
banker’s activities are strikingly 
illustrated by Lewis E. Pierson by 
his services in both the financial 
and mercantile phases of business. 
Mr. Pierson, who was born in 
Metuchen, New Jersey, in 1870, 
is chairman of the board of the 
Irving Bank-Columbia Trust Com- 
pany. His first connection with 
banking was as clerk in the Han- 
over National in 1885; he later be- 
came cashier, vice-president, and 
finally, in 1904, -president, of the 
New York National Exchange 
Bank, and subsequently in 1906, 
president of the Irving National 
Exchange Bank, a consolidation. 
He later was elected chairman of 
the board of directors of the Irving 
Bank-Columbia Trust Company, a 
further consolidation. He is di- 


rector in the Merchants Refriger- 
ating Company and Electric Bond 
& Share Company. 


In 1903 he 
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New York Savings Banks with Deposits Over $25,000,000 
(000 omitted) 
Ten Years Ago To-day 

Savings Banks Cap. & Surp. Deposits Cap. & Surp. Deposits 
Bank of Sav. of N. Y. C..... $11,200 $94,300 $20,500 $133,000 
es ii acionnds 0 cea hg ba te 13,200 102,100 27,000 230,000 
LOMITA? (DAVINGES «... » 6.0-<use sales 16,000 134,900 
Citizens Savings .:......-...:. 2,000 16,700 3,800 31,900 
Dry Dock Savings... ....... 3,900 31,000 12,400 106,700 
East River Savings Institute. . 4,100 32,500 8,700 50,800 
Emigrant Industrial-Savings... 10,100 137,500 30,500 246,000 
Empire City .....«. dat pees 1,800 27,900 
Franklin Savings ............. 1,600 22,600 7,600 67,500 
German Savings .............. 7,300 94,000 — keane 
Greenwich Savings ........... 6,400 69,600 13,800 96,200 
Harlem Savings: .........00265 2,000 25,800 6,600 63,200 
GR Be ag aaa 3,500 38,300 8,300 54,600 
SRS SA Oe 8,500 76,400 13,600 75,500 
og ee 3,600 37,900 10,100 85,200 
ROM MONE occ 6 \ ccs aks 1,000 9,900 3,100 25,600 




















was president of the New York 
State Bankers Association; of the 
American Bankers Association in 
1909; and more recently he has 
taken a leading part in the activ- 
ities of the Merchants Association 
in New York as its president. He 
is a member of the executive com- 
mittee, Chamber of .Commerce of 
the United States, National For- 
eign Trade Council and advisory 
board, and National Federation of 
Construction Industries. He is al- 
so a member of the Chambers of 
Commerce of New York State and 
Brooklyn. 


A Spectacular Career 


One of the spectacularly success- 
ful New York banking careers of 
the last few years has been that 
of Percy H. Johnston, president of 
the Chemical National Bank. He 
was born in Lebanon, Kentucky, 
in 1881. He began his banking 
career as clerk in a bank there. 
In 1907 he was appointed national 
bank examiner and in 1909 became 
chairman of examiners in the 
states south of the Ohio and east 
of the Mississippi Rivers. From 
1911 to 1913 he was one of four 
national bank examiners at large, 
traveling over the entire country 
and making a record for examin- 
ing more banks in more states than 
any other official. In 1913 he was 
made cashier of the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank at Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, and vice-president in 1916. 
From 1917 to 1920 he was senior 
vice-president of the Chemical 
National in New York, and since 
1920 has been its president. When 
he joined this bank its deposits 
were $37,000,000. To-day they are 
over $132,000,000—an expansion of 
more than 250 per cent. In the 
same period the correspondent re- 
lations of the Chemical with other 
banks throughout the country have 
increased 600 per cent., largely 
through the effective use made by 





Mr. Johnston of the friendly con- 
tacts established during his bank 
examiner days. 


Heads Corn Exchange Bank 


Walter E. Frew, president of the 
Corn Exchange Bank of New York, 
was born in Brooklyn, New York 


-in 1864. He began his business 


career in a stock broker’s office in 
1880. Within a year he entered 
banking with Eleventh Ward 
Bank, and in 1889 he became 
cashier of the Queens County 
Bank, later being made its presi- 
dent. In 1899 he was elected vice- 
president and director of the Corn 
Exchange, rising to the presidency 
in 1911. Some of his other con- 
nections are director, Allied Chem- 
ical and Dye Corporation, Asso- 
ciates Land Company, Bank of 
Central and South America, Bank 
of Great Neck, Bankers Trust 
Company, Home Life Insurance 
Company of New York, Inter- 
national Acceptance Bank, Inter- 
national Elevating Company, Kirk- 
man and Son, Long Island Railroad 
Company, 

Seward Prosser, chairman, 
Bankers Trust Company, was born 
in Buffalo in 1871. He began his 
business career with the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society and later 
became a member of Prosser and 
Homans, representing that Society. 
He then entered banking in 1907 
as vice-president of the Astor 
Trust, later being president of the 
Liberty National Bank and then 
in 1914 president of the Bankers 
Trust. In 1923 he was elected 
chairman of the board of that 
bank. 

John McHugh, president of the 
Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank, was born in Canada in 1865. 
He was formerly president of the 
First National Bank of Sioux City, 
Iowa. He is chairman of the 
board of the Discount Corporation 
of New York, and vice-president, 
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“Gentlemen— 


For Economy 

For Dependability 
For Durability 
For Safety 







Use Hyatt Roller Bearings” 


HAT has been the recommendation 

of many chief engineers—men who 
know bearings, their function, and their 
importance in industry. 


For the performance of any mechanical 
equipment depends to a very great 
extent on its bearings. 


They are often the means of speeding 
its operation and thus increasing its 
productiveness. They control its econo- 
my in the consumption of power 
and lubricant. They are its safeguards 
against destructive wear and against 


break-downs from overloading and 
abuse. 


Hyatt roller bearings are designed and 
built to promote better operation of all 
types of equipment. They combine 
rolling motion with rugged strength, so 
as to bring about substantial operating 
economies and consistently reliable 
performance. 


Investigate these bearings. Learn how 
they can improve the service rendered 
by your equipment—both that which 
you use and that which you manu- 
facture for others. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 


NEWARK DETROIT CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
WORCESTER PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE 
PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND MILWAUKEE 








HYATT ROLLER BEARINGS FOR ALL MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT 
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Not for the Big Alone 


An adequate Accounting Service is much more 
of a problem to the small concern than to big 
business. 


The necessity for right Method and System is 
apparent to both.. The only difference is that 
the smaller concern feels that it can not afford 
to have it, while big business knows that it can 
not afford to do without it. Yet the principles 
of accounting are the same in each case. 


Long and varied experience in serving big busi- 
ness, nation-wide in extent, has given the Ernst 
& Ernst organization special facilities in Account- 
ing, System and Methods, which make their ser- 
vice applicable to all business, whatever its size. 


Our Service to the smaller concern is not big 
business service cut down to save cost. It isa 
special service of the highest merit, specially 
adapted to meet individual requirements. It is 
wholly adequate and easily obtainable at a cost 
in keeping with the size of your business. 


The Service covers all accounting problems— 
monthly or continuous audits, costs, and all 
other business systems, tax service, etc. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 





NEW YORK CLEVELAND DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS Los ANGELES 
BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS sT. PAUL ATLANTA 
ROCHESTER TOLEDO KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT JACKSON 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
PROVIDENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING sT. Louis DALLAS 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE KANSAS CITY HOUSTON 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO OMAHA FORT WORTH 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MILWAUKEE DENVER SAN ANTONIO 
RICHMOND LOUISVILLE MEMPHIS SAN FRANCISCO WACO 














The Greatest Single Influence 
Bearing On 


Security Values and Prices 


HIS principle is discussed in a brief essay by Thomas 

Gibson. A limited number of copies have been re- 

served for distribution without charge or obligation 
to readers of Forbes Magazine who are interested in the 
subject. 


GIBSON AND McELROY 
53 Park Place New York City 


Note: We have no solicitors or agents 
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Mechanics Securities Corporation 
a director of the Chicago, Milway. 
kee & St. Paul Railway and of the 
Bank of Central and South Amer. 
ica. 

Jackson E. Reynolds, president 
of the First National Bank since 
1923, was born in Woodstock, 
Illinois, in 1873. He was made 
vice-president of the bank in 19}7, 
Previous to his financial career he 
was a lawyer and also lectured as 
an associate professor of law at 
Columbia University. He is vice- 
president and director of the New 
Jersey Security Company, director 
of the Lehigh and Wilkes-Barre 
Coal Company, West Virginia Coal 
and Coke Company, National Bis- 
cuit Company, Great American In- 
surance Company, American Alli- 
ance Insurance Company, Amer- 
ican National Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, Massachusetts Fire and Ma- 
rine Insurance Company and 
Liberty Street Realty and Secur- 
ities Corporation, and a trustee of 
Columbia University. 

Arthur Loasby was born in 
Rochester, New York, in 1876. He 
is president of the Equitable Trust 
Company. He attended City Col- 
lege, New York. He became vice- 
president of the First National 
Bank of Syracuse, 1910, and came 
to his present bank in 1920. He is 
a director of the First Trust 
and Deposit. Company, Syracuse, 
Rochester and Syracuse Railroad, 
Auburn and Syracuse Railroad and 
the National Surety Company. 


Wiggin Started as Clerk 


Albert W. Wiggin, president ot 
the Chase National Bank, was born 
at Medfield, Massachusetts, in 
1868. He began his _ banking 
career as a clerk and later was 
assistant national bank examiner 
in Boston. Subsequently he had 
extensive banking experience in 
Boston and New York banks. He 
is director in an exceptionally ex- 
tensive list of financial, industrial, 
public utility and insurance cor- 
porations. He was president of 
the New York Clearing House 
Association in 1920-21, and fuel 
administrator for the State of New 
York during the war. 

Harvey D. Gibson, born in Con- 
way, New Hampshire, in 1882, is 
president of the New York Trust 
Company. After graduation from 
Bowdoin he began his business life 
with the American Express Com- 
pany at Boston, later rising to 
assistant manager of the financial 
department of the company in New 
York. Associated with others he 
purchased control of the Raymond 
and Whitcomb Company of which 
he was vice-president. He was ap- 
pointed assistant to the president 
of the Liberty National Bank in 
1942 and was subsequently elected 
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vice-president and then president. 
When this bank was merged with 
the New York Trust Company, he 
pecame president. He is a director 
of the Royal Indemnity Company, 
Sheridan Wyoming Coal Company, 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation, 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company, 
American Smelting and Refining 
Company, United States Distribut- 
ing Corporation and president of 
the Textile Banking Company. He 
served as general manager of the 
American Red Cross in the war 
and a member of the War Council 


and War Finance Committee. He © 


was commissioner for France in 
1918 and for Europe in 1919 for 
the Red Cross. He is an officer 
of the Legion of Honor of France, 
Commander of the Order of the 
Crown of Belgium and Knight of 
the Order of Wasa of Sweden. 


Enviable War Record 


James H. Perkins, president of 
the Farmers Loan and Trust, was 
born in Milton, Massachusetts, in 
1876. He entered banking with 
the American Trust Company, 
Boston, later was vice-president 
of the National Commercial Bank 
in Albany, New York, came to the 
National City Bank in New York 
in a similar capacity and was its 
executive manager from 1916 to 
1919. He has held his present posi- 
tion since 1921, following a two- 
year connection with the firm of 
Montgomery and Company. 


Many “Small-Towners” 


He has a number of corporate 
connections particularly with rail- 
ways. He is active in social better- 
ment work. During the war he 
served as Red Cross Commissioner 
abroad, later resigning to join the 
American Expeditionary Forces. 
He served as assistant chief of staff 
of various American armies, and 
received the Distinguished Service 
Medal of the United States. He 
is an officer of the Legion of Honor 
of France, and Commander of the 
Order of the Crown of Belgium. 
In banking association work he 
was president of the New York 
State Bankers Association and a 
member of the finance committee 
of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. 

In the foregoing brief items on 
leading! men in charge of New 
York’s tremendous banking ma- 
chinery the salient facts stand out 
that almost without exception they 
were born in small towns far away 
from the metropolis, and secondly, 
that, arising from modest sources, 
they have reached the heights not 
because of family and influence, 
but through steady progress by 
their own efforts and abilities. 
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Remy advertising seeks to 
acquaint the public with 
the rigid standard of excel- 
lence which governs every 
stage of Remy manufac- 
ture. 


Further, it seeks to make 
manifest the sincerity of 
Remy ’s purpose always to 
build an excellent product. 


Supplementing the excellent \ 
performance of Remy equip- 
ment upon millions of motor The Campbell-Ewald organiza- 
es people, owned en- 
cars, Remy advertising has eae an ae ae dae 
; in im. ate it, with resomrces and 
been a material factor in im sain ate aieearaiie. 
pressing upon public con- tising organization between 
™ - New York and Chicago, and 
sciousness the outstanding a volume of business placing 
it among the first ten agencies 
fact of Remy excellence. ta this nails, Ix de abr alte 
ice to handle large or small 
. ccounts. At time, 4 
Remy has long been a client whee; web ts ihe ome 
with you. There will be no 
of the Campbell-Ewald Com- chim tn ae ae 
pany. 


CAMPBELL~ EWALD 
nz COMPANY ~2:- 
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E. St. Elme Lewis, oe, J. Fred Woodruff, 
Vice-President CA dvert 1S ing General Manager 
General Offices, Detroit, Michigan 
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The tools of national service 


The American people lead the world in the efficiency of industry. 
Who can say what part of their success is due to the superior 
implements they use. This much we know. They have the world’s 
best telephone system as an instrument of communication, and they 
use it without parallel among the races of the earth. To this end 
our telephone service must be equipped with proper tools. 

The tools of management. Bell System executives, risirfg from 
the ranks of those who know telephony, must share our respon- 
sibility to the public, most of whom are telephone users, share- 
holders or workers. 

The tools of service. The national, two-billion-dollar Bell 
System, handling fifty-eight million telephone calls a day, must be 
enlarged and extended while in use. 

The tools of forecast. We must continue to know the rapid 
and complex growth of communities and make provision in 
advance, so that the telephone will be ready when needed. 

The tools: of supply. The Western Electric Company, our 
manufacturing and purchasing department, its factories manned by 
40,000 workers, assures us that extension of facilities need never 
be interrupted. 

We must have the best tools of finance, of invention, of every- 
thing else, in order to continue serving the American people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
W/ s AND ASSOCIATED GOMPANIES 

2 ) BELL SYSTEM 

ea One Policy, One System, Universal Service 

















, interest regularly. Our booklet tells you why, and how you 
can get this high rate safely through our first mort- 
gages on select homes in Miami. e make collections 
| ee prompt payments assured, no extra charges or 
ees. 

Remember—8% compounded will double your money in 
9 years. Don’t put it off—write for booklet to-day. 
() Check here if you want details of our Par-“ 
tial Payment Plan—you get 8% from the first day. 


SOUTHERN BOND & MORTGAGE CO. 
Room 504, Ralston Building, Miami, Florida 


TOO 55444. ana ok tn sk vasa eeris ks cam eiee 








Every business man should have, at his home and at his 
office, a copy of “FORBES EPIGRAMS” by B. C. Forbes. 
Bound in leather, stamped in gold, $2—Postage prepaid. 


Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Stock Exchange Has Become 
International Market 
(Continued from page 543) 
clearing and settling its daily 
transactions. The former Clearing 
House has been transformed into 
the Stock Clearing Corporation, 
and its functions greatly expanded, 
In addition to the clearance of in. 
termediate contracts conducted 
since 1892, a further clearance of 
the cash values of balance con- 
tracts, as well as of call loans, has 
been successfully undertaken. This 
evolution of the exchange’s .clear- 
ing and settlement machinery, too 
technical to be described at length 
in this place, has enabled vast say- 
ings in labor, time, and banking ac- 
commodation, and _ has greatly 
strengthened the whole marketing 

system. 

Of the many other improve- 
ments installed during the past 
decade, I shall mention only one 
more—the increased surveillance 
by the exchange over the financial 
condition and methods of its mem- 
bers. This has been undertaken by 
means of a questionnaire system 
something on the order of a bank 
examination by bank clearing 
house officials. Very recently, the 
system was rendered still more 
searching and efficient by the addi- 
tion of a compulsory audit. 

Moves to Protect Investors 

There is another problem in 
which the exchange is always 
interested—the elimination of 
fraudulent security transactions 
throughout the United States. 
Success in this effort can only come 
through constant co-operation be- 
tween government officials and 
legitimate business. The exchange 
has now enlisted the support of 
both federal and state authorities, 
as well as that of many financial 
and business groups and organiza- 
tions, in the attempt to stamp out 
the crooked security salesman. It 
has established a department to 
serve as a clearing house of infor- 
mation on the whole subject of 
security frauds, to which the public 
is earnestly invited to send any in- 
stances of suspicious methods. 

To describe the future of the 
New York Stock Exchange securi- 
ties market takes one from the 
realm of facts into that of imagin- 
ation and prophecy. Yet the task 
reserved for it in the years to come 
seems enormous. Despite tempor- 
ary maladjustments resulting from 
the Great War, there were prob- 
ably never before in history such 
vast human undertakings requiring 
capital all over the world as to-day, 
and the New York Stock Exchange 
is the chief gateway to the invest- 
able capital of the United States, 
the greatest modern reservoir of 
loanable funds in the world. 
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Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, where powerful 1500-candlepower lamps, 
placed every 85 feet, have cut the number of crimes in two. 














Light is the best policeman 


Many cities have proved it. Sum- 
ming up the results of better 
lighting in Cleveland’s downtown 
district,an authority says:"Crimes 


in this district in the year 1916 were 
but little more than one-half (59%) 


No other public im- what we might well have expected 


provement pays for 
itself more quickly in 


added gbsigemaresines had no change been made in the 


than good street light- - 
ing. The engineers of ‘ ‘ 

the General Electric lighting. 
Company have com- 








ane a Yet the cost of the best street 
letter to Schenectady, 3 ‘ 
New York, will put lighting averages less than 9% of 


immediate touch with 


rae | the total of a city’s taxes. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 
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T O be successful, you must keep well-posted. Yet 
you doubtless have little time for wading through 
the avalanche of news and views and rumors and denials Age”; 

pouring in daily from all parts of the world. 

PecPor ” offers a solution of your problem. It under- F. J. 
takes in the following pages to furnish busy business men 
all the essential, significant, vital, industrial, financial, 
commercial, investment, railroad, utility, automotive, agri- 
cultural and labor news at home and abroad, supple- 
mented by authoritative analyses and forecasts by leading 
men of affairs and by regular monthi 
ward-looking articles by. such authorities as Dr. Julius 











— Labor and Wages 











HE proposed amendment to the Con- 

stitution regulating the hours of em- 
ployment and working conditions for chil- 
dren will be acted upon by a number of 
State legislatures in the immediate future. 
The amendment will come before the legis- 
latures of Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Texas, Indiana, and Kansas 
sometime before March. It is already 
pending in North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Minnesota, Nebraska and Missouri. Okla- 
homa is expected to act soon. Other west- 
ern States also will take action soon. In 
Arizona the proposed amendment passed 
both houses on the first reading. South 
Carolina has rejected the proposed amend- 
ment by an unanimous vote in both houses. 
The General Assemblies of Virginia and 
Mississippi will not meet until 1926, and 
the Alabama legislature does not meet until 
1928, so that action in those States neces- 
sarily must be deferred. In Florida ¢he 
Assembly will meet next Spring. In New 
York and New Jersey a referendum has 


- been proposed by the Governors, which 


will be only preliminary to legislative 
action. Maryland will not act until 1927. 
The present amendment has been sent to 
the Pennsylvania and West Virginia legis- 
latures by the respective Governors of 
those States. 

It appeared for a time that a general 
strike would be called among 60,000 miners 
in the Scranton; Pennsylvania, anthracite 
district. The miners are members of the 
United Mine Workers of America, but 
President Lewis of that organization urged 
that the men remain at work pending dis- 
position of their grievances. A strike would 
be a violation of the contract between the 
miners and operators. The miners were 
threatened with being outlawed from the 
ranks of the United Mine Workers by 
Officials and decided to call off the plan. 

Textile workers at New Bedford have 
accepted a 10 per cent. cut in, wages 
effective January 19. A strike vote was 
taken, but a two-thirds majority in favor 
of such action was not reached. Approxi- 
mately 35,000 operatives in the New Bed- 
ford cotton mills are affected by the cut. 
A reduction of 10 per cent in the Fall 
River textile mills resulted in some minor 
labor trouble, strikes developing in one or 
more departments of three mills. The 
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cA Life - Saver for Busy Business CMNen. 


Klein, director of the U. S. Bureau of Forei 

Domestic Commerce; Samuel O. Dunn, editor, “ a 
V. E. Carroll, editor, “Textile World”; Lv. 
Shannon, New Orleans, leading authority on “TS 
Lisman, of Lisman & Company, investment bank- 


Every month 


interpretive, for- 


weavers charged that the reduction was 
more than the amount agreed upon. Prac- 
tically all have now returned to work. 

Engineers and firemen on the Chicago & 
North Western have won an increase in 
wages amounting to $500,000 a year 
through a private agreement between the 
road and the employees. The agreement is 
similar to the one recently reached by the 
Southern Pacific and its employees, and 
was made independently of the United 
States Railroad Labor Board. The daily 
increases will be 24 cents for passenger 
service, 36 cents for freight service, and 
32 cents for yard service for firemen and 
engineers. 

Approximately 23,000 employees, or 33 
per cent., of the General Electric Com- 
pany now own or have subscribed for the 
6 per cent. Employees Security Corpora- 
tion Bonds, the total value reaching nearly 
$15,000,000. The total. investment has been 
made in less than two years. 

The Boomer-DuPont chain of hotels and 
restaurants will give life insurance protec- 
tion.to employees after six months’ service, 
it has been decided. The insurance covers 
the present lives of employees against in- 
juries or sickness, and makes them eligible 
upon reaching the age of 65 years to re- 
tirement with pension. The employees will 
be insured on the basis of $1,000, plus $100 
additional for each year’s service up to a 
maximum of $3,000. 











Money and Banking 

















Federal Reserve System 
(000 omitted) 


Latest 2wks. ago Year ago 


Gold Reserve..... $2,953,035 $2,936,533 $3,157,119 
Bills Discounted.. 261,759 314,128 534,185 


Earn. Assets...... 1,081,141 1,249,438 943,561 
Notes in Cir....... 1,737,977 1,862,062 2,084,320 
oS re 2,330,340 2,310,668 1,999,638 
PN Sette hacs ea di 76.0% 73.0% 80.1% 


ESPITE further exports of gold, 

amounting in the neighbarhood of 
$100,000,000 since December 1, the gold 
holdings of the Federal Reserve System 
show a slight gain over two weeks ago. 
This is made possible by the large amount 
of gold certificates in circulation, which 
from time to time, find their way back to 
the Federal Reserve banks. The last state- 
ment shows a further loss in the amount of 
bills discounted, and a corresponding de- 
crease in total earning assets. The greater 
part of earning assets at this time is com- 






ers; Paul Wagner, 
Donley, Jr., stock market analyst, and other experts. 
, a Business Map, painstakingly compiled, 
pictures conditions in each State. 

A brief business Forecast, by B. C. Forbes, is given 
in the front part of every issue. 

Suggestions for improving this service are welcomed. 





“National Petroleum News”; J. G. 


posed of Government securities, as has been 
the case for a number of months. Notes 
in circulation also show a slight decline, 
and total deposits a slight gain. The re- 
sult of these readjustments was a gain of 
three points in the reserve ratio. There is 
no cause for alarm over the shipments of 
gold abroad, but on the other hand bank- 
ers view the movement favorably. A re- 
dundant supply of gold is the one factor 
that might bring about inflation. 

That gold in large quantities is some- 
thing of a white elephant is shown by the 
annual report of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. There was a deficit 
of $1,179,677 for 1924 after dividends, the 
first deficit the bank has reported since 
organization 10 years ago. Total earnings 
for the year were $8,569,350, against 
$11,413,183 in 1923. The bank closed the 
year, however, with a surplus of $59,749,- 
289. 

After the year’s-end demands on the 
money market and the attendant flurry in 
interest rates, the market has returned to 
the level prevailing late last year. Call 
money reached a low of 2 per cent. during 
the last two weeks, against 5 per cent. 
around the year-end. Money rates in New 
York during the last two weeks fluctuated 
as follows: 


New York Money Market 
High Low Last 


SS eee eee 5% 

Time, 60-90 days.........0.. 3% 3%4-3% 314-3% 
Com. paper, 4- é MGB vi. cs0% 3%-3% 3% 3% 

Bankers Accept...........+0- 4 % 2% 

Rediscount rate.........se.0. 3 3 3 


Bank clearings in 1924 broke all previous 
records, totaling $455,034,068,793, or 10.1 
per cent. in excess of 1923, and about 1 
per cent. over the previous high record 
made in 1920. The showing is due in a 
large measure to the great amount of new 
financing and refunding of maturing se- 
curities last year, rather than to an in- 
crease in business over 1923. 

The Census Bureau places the wealth 
of the United States at the end of 1922 
at $320,803,862,000, an increase of 72.2 per 
cent. since 1912. It was also found that 
the total public debt had multiplied nearly 
seven times during the decade, reaching 


' $30,845,626,000 at the end of 1922, against 


only $4,850,460,000 at the end of 1912. 
The McFadden National Bank Bill has 
passed the House of Representatives and 
is being considered in the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking. It appears rather 
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doubtful that action will be taken in the 
Senate before the end of the present ses- 
sion, March 4. 

A credit of $40,000,000 has been extended 
to the Danish Government by the National 
City Bank in connection with several other 
large Wall Street banks. The loan will 
run for one year and will be used in sta- 
bilizing Danish exchange. 

Several important changes in banking 
capitalization have just taken place or are 
contemplated. The Farmers’ Loan & Trust 
Company will increase its capital from 
$5,000,000 to $10,000,000, and the Fulton 
Trust Company plans to put into effect an 
increase from $500,000 to $1,000,000. A 
merger is to take place between the 
Chatham & Phoenix National Bank and 
the Metropolitan Trust Company. The 
Seaboard National has decided to increase 
its capital from $4,000,000 to $5,000,000. 
The East River National Bank will ‘in- 
crease its capital from $2,100,000 to 
$2,500,000. The Chase National has pur- 
chased from the American Foreign Bank- 
ing Corporation its banking business in 
Havana, Panama, and Cristobal, and’ its 
deposit banking business in New York. 








Cotton and Grain 




















TTENTION is directed to the spe- 

cial article in this issue by I. V. Shan- 
non, in which the world’s supply of cotton 
is discussed. 

All deliveries of wheat and corn have 
again made a new high on the present 
movement. Buying is still going on, based 
on the belief that foreign needs are much 
greater than heretofore expected. Wheat 


at $2 is the highest peace-time price, and 
for May deliveries the price is the highest 
since 1917. July wheat sold at the highest 
price on record for this season of the year, 
exceeding even the level brought about 
through the war. 

It is reported that Russia is in the mar- 
ket for 9,000,000 bushels of wheat for seed, 
and that Centra! Europe is also a heavy 
buyer. Turkey has just purchased 1,000,000 
bushels from the Argentine, Australia and 
India. 

The farmers of the country do not want 
to be the object of Government paternalism 
and they desire no “leading strings” in the 
form of assistance, regulation, or super- 
vision, is the opinion expressed by Carl 
Williams, of Oklahoma City, vice-president 
of the National Council of Farmers’ Co- 
operative Marketing Associations. Mr. 
Williams is also president of the American 
Cotton Growers’ Exchange, which includes 
fourteen State associations of cotton grow- 
ers, and is an authority on the co-operative 
movement in the United States. The Na- 
tional Council is a federated organization 
comprised of 630,000 farmers. Mr. Wil- 
liams declares further that all the farmers 
ask of Congress is a sympathetic under- 
standing of their position, and a willingness 
to allow them to solve their own problems. 








Railroads i: 

















TOTAL of 48,527,227 cars of revenue 
freight was loaded by the railroads 
during 1924. The 1924 record was 2.6 per 
cent. below that of 1923, due to a falling 
off in loadings of coal, coke and ore. 
Otherwise, the movement of commodities 
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was the greatest ever yet transported. Cars 
loaded with grain and grain products dur- 
ing the year were 2,575,514, an increase of 
122,570 cars, or 5 per cent. over the pre- 
vious record established in 1922, and 13 
per cent. over the 1923 total. Loadings of 
merchandise and less-than-carload-lots was 
the heaviest in history and exceeded 1923 
by 29 per cent. Miscellaneous freight 
loadings set a new record at 1 per cent. 
over the previous year. The number of 
cars of revenue freight loaded in each of 
the last four years is as follows: 1924, 
48,527,227; 1923, 49,812,113; 1922, 43,197,- 
561; 1921, 36,886,411. 

Railroad officials expect the greatest 
traffic in the history of the country during 
the first three months of 1925, according 
to the Car Service Division of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. Total loadings 
for the quarter are estimated at 11,844,125 
cars, or 2.2 per cent. above the first three 
months of 1924, when the previous record 
for that period was established. The esti- 


. mate is based on information received from 


Shippers Regional Advisory Boards in re- 
gard to their prospective business for the 
period. 

Traffic on Western roads at this time is 
running 11 per cent. above last year. Grain, 
coal and livestock are furnishing heavy 
loadings, particularly coal. Passenger 
traffic is heavier than in recent years, with 
an unusual travel to Florida, while Cali- 
fornia travel is running about 10 per cent. 
better than a year ago. Transcontinental 
lines will put in effect the same summer 
tourist rates as last year, to apply from 
May 1 to'the end of October, and prepara- 
tions are being made for heavy traffic. 

The “Railway Age” shows in an edi- 
torial in the current issue that payments 
made by the railroads for loss and damage 


FORBES MAP OF BUSINESS CONDITIONS 


WE xceLent 





The four classifications of economic conditions in the above map are actual, not comparative; that is, where business is 
designated as “good,” it is actually good now and not merely good by comparison with a month or year ago. The factors 


considered are: agriculture, industry, employment, trade, money, and credit conditions. 
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A STUDENT 
of the MARKET? 


Of course you are, or Forbes 
Magazine wouldn’t interest you. 


Well, then you know that there is 
always something to learn. And 
you know that the right sort of 
study is bound to bear fruit—in 
greater earning power. To that 
end is dedicated 


Buying 
for the 


Long Pull 


By 


JOHN R. SPEARS 


—a books that shows, practically, 
how you may eliminate the hazard 
of investment—how you can have 
reasonable assurance of safety 
and profit for every investment 
you make. 


After a brief and invaluable 

historical sketch of the Swing 

of the Market from 1893 to 

1920, the general headings are: 

Bull Markets and the Time to- 
Sell; The Choice of Securities ; 

The Story of Two Bull Mar- 

kets; Manipulating the Mar- 

kets; The Odd-Lot Buyer. 


The working knowledge con- 
tained in “Buying for the Long 
Pull” should be worth a great deal 
of actual money to you. If you 
think not, simply return the book 
to us and consider the incident 
closed. 


SEND NO MONEY — 


Fill in the enclosed coupon for a 
5-day Free Examination — the 
book, handsomely bound, and con- 
taining over 200 pages, will be 
immediately forwarded to you. 
If you decide that it is not just 
what you want, return it to us 
without further obligation. 


FREE—5 DAY EXAMINATION COUPON 


cme cs > my ee ee 


The Gregg Publishing Co., 
20 W. 47th St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: Please send me a copy of BUY- 
ING FOR THE LONG PULL for five days’ 
free examination. At the end of that time IT 
shall either return the book or send you $2.00. 
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of freight have declined from almost $120,- 
000,000 in 1920, to about $36,000,000 in 
1924, and cites this as “one of the most 
conclusive evidences of the increased effi- 
ciency of railway operation which has oc- 
curred within the last four years.” The 
decrease in average wholesale prices of 
commodities was 32 per cent. from 1920 to 
1924, while the total payments made for 
loss and damage of freight decreased 70 
per cent. 

Purchases of new equipment for the 
railroads, which started in September, have 
continued since the first of the year. Buy- 
ing is now running at the rate of about 
$2,000,000 a day. Baltimore & Ohio has 
just purchased 3,000 gondolas, and 2,000 
box car bodies to be mounted on rebuilt 
trucks. Northern Pacific has purchased 
1,000 automobile cars. Missouri Pacific has 
recently placed an order for 1,000 cars, 
bringing the total up to 5,115 within the 
last few months. Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy has just placed orders for 2,000 
cars. Union Pacific is inquiring for 40 
passenger cars, 500 gondolas, and 500 flat 
cars. 

Norfolk & Western is asking for prices 
on the repair of 1,580 gondolas, and the 
Seaboard Air Line for repairs on 1,000 box 
cars. 

Car loading during the last four weeks 
compared with the corresponding weeks of 
the three preceding years, follow: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
Dec. Weoss.008 646,880 615,419 704,224 528,556 
Dec. 20..000000 899,776 877,627 826,312 666,605 
0 ae * ee 956,761 899,757 879,052 726,074 
DBE: Giccscces 968,256 913,921 909,174 741,341 








Shipping and Trade 




















S HIPS under construction throughout 
the world declined 110,576 gross tons 
for the last quarter of 1924, according to 
Lloyd’s Register. Great Britain and Ire- 
land’s unfinished business declined from 
1,468,408 tons on September 30, to 1,173,465 
on December 31. Germany and Danzig’s 
declined from 408,617 tons to 379,044. 
France, Italy and Holland gained slightly, 
the United States declined from 64,905, to 
58,174. Japan also fell off. Compared with 
the end of 1923, the world aggregate of 
tonnage under construction was virtually 
the same, the figures for December, 1924, 
being 2,444,000 tons, or about 25,000 less 
than at the end of 1923. Shipbuilding in 
the United States fell off about 33,000 tons 
during the year, and in Great Britain 
225,000. The portion of world construc- 
tion represented by motor vessels is now 
37.4 per cent. 

The Department of Commerce reports 
that private establishments engaged in 
shipbuilding and ship repairing did a busi- 
ness of $213,232,381 in 1923, a decrease of 
46.8 per cent. compared with 1921, the last 
previous census year. 

The announcement that Great Britain 
insists upon deducting the value of Ger- 
man ships seized in United States ports 
during the war from the total of the 
American claim for reparations, * has 
brought out that available records show 
109 German ships were seized and interned 
in American ports. The total tonnage has 
been estimated at about 700,000 tons. At 
that time ship values ranged in the neigh- 
borhood of $200 per ton for new ships. 
The International Mercantile Marine Com- 
pany in January, 1920, bid for nine of the 
seized ships, including the Leviathan, a 
sum of $14,050,000. An exact appraisal of 
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the value of these ships, however, js 
ing a troublesome problem. 

The Commerce Department figures on 
foreign trade for the calendar year 1924 
shows a favorable trade balance to the 
United States of $977,285,000. The value 
of exports for the year was $4,588,266,000 
and imports was $3,610,980,000. Exports 
for December were valued at $443,000,000 
and imports at $334,000,000, leaving 5 
favorable trade balance for the month of 
$109,000,000. 


| Prices _| 


Jan. 1, 1925 Dec. 1, 1924 a 
PR 3. Jan. 1, 1924 


proy- 

















eres \ 993 189,930 
Bradstreets’ ..... 13.9347 13.5289 13.2710 
Bureau of Labor’s 157.0 152.7 151.0 


"Byer sangesaniets price indices, prepared 
since January 1, show a further ad- 
vance in prices during the new year. The 
Irving Fisher index now stands at 161.6, 
compared with 159.4 a week ago, and 159.1 
two weeks, and 156.7 three weeks ago. Ac- 
cording to this index prices are now higher 
than at any time reached in 1924. 

Much of the upturn in commodity price 
averages is due to the strength in cereals, 
Sugar continues to display weakness on a 
light demand. It is reported that over half 
of last season’s beet sugar production, 
estimated at 970;534 tons, is still unsold, 
The domestic cane sugar crop amounting 
to about 93,750 tons appears to have been 
disposed of. The current Cuban crop is 
estimated at between 4,600,000 and 5,000,- 
000 tons. The Willett and Gray estimate 
of the 1924-25 sugar crop of the world, 
gives a total of 22,632,914 tons, against 
19,698,888 tons for the previous season, an 
increase of 14%4 per cent. Last year there 
was an increase of 8% per cent. over the 
1922-23 production. 

Spot coffee remains close to the highest 
level of the season. The visible supply in 
the United States covers about one month’s 
ordinary requirements. 

It is expected in Boston that the opening 
of the American Woolen Company for its 
next season’s goods will show an advance 
in price. Labor is on about the same basis 
as a year ago, but wool is 50 per cent. 
higher. 

The prices of leading commodities at 
this time, two weeks ago, and a year ago, 
follow: 


2Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, No. 2 red......... 2.20% 1.99 1.26% 
Corn, No. 2 yellow....... 1.51 1.50 95% 
ate, No. 2 Wiite.......0s 71 6734 ~=—«. 58% 
EE) sovbkesiec secedetecks 9.90 9.35 6.25 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio.......... .23% .23% 10% 
SOBEL, BEA ssccceccscccecs 06% .06%4 .08% 
ee 16.70 16.35 12.70 
<r Terre 35.00 35.00 24.75 
OS eee 22.00 22.00 23.00 
St Se 25.50 25.25 24.50 
ES SS er re 40.00 40.00 40.00 
RE sad. anubenstionss* 5¢ 10.75 10.25 8.40 
MEE cawercss cove cus os o50s 14.87% 15.00 12.45 
SS Se eee 24.05 23.85 32.90 
SR: carsinoaoratwnts 06% 6% 07% 








Other Important Items 

















| paket permits issued in 1924 ag- 
gregated $2,543,223,000 for 97 leading 
cities, according to Dun. This is 3.5 per cent 
more than the amount for 1923, when the 
previous maximum was established. A sur- 
vey of the building and general construc- 
tion prospects for 1925, just completed by 
the Department of Labor, forecasts act- 
ivity that will equal, and in some sections. 
exceed, that of 1924, in all probability. 
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Pig-iron production in 1924 was 31,112,- 
302 tons, a decrease of 8,917,726 from 1923. 
In December, the daily average output was 
95,539 tons, a gain of about 14 per cent. 
over November, and slightly higher than 
December, 1923. Steel ingot production for 
1924 was 36,645,444 tons, a decrease of 
6,840,221, or 15.7 per cent. from 1923. 
Daily average production in December was 
136,609 tons, a gain of 9.8 per cent. over 
November, and considerably larger than 
December, 1923. The U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion is now operating at about 92 per cent. 
of capacity. lt reported a gain of 784,707 
tons in foreign business during December, 
the largest monthly gain since December, 
1919, when the inflationary boom was in 
progress. The Corporation began the year 
with 4,816,676 tons of unfilled business on 
its books. 

Copper production in North America in 
December was 80,091 short tons, according 
to the American Bureau of Metal Sta- 
tistics. This compares with 79,603 in No- 
vember, and 78,633 in October. Stocks 
of copper on hand at the beginning of 1925 
are estimated at 247,000,000 pounds by the 
U. S. Geographical Survey. This is a re- 
duction of almost 65,000,000 pounds, or 
about 20 per cent. for the year 1924. 
Shortly after the end of the war there was 
a surplus of 702,121,233 pounds. 

With December estimated, 8,905,260,025 
gallons of gasoline were used during 1924, 
including exports. Consumption and ex- 
ports in the preceding year amounted to 
7,556,251,894 gallons. 

New life insurance bought in 1924 ex- 
ceeds that of 1923 by 8.2 per cent., or 
$1,024,000,000. The aggregate figure is 
placed at $13,514,000,000, based on esti- 
mates taken from reports sent to the De- 
partment of Commerce. Fire losses in 
United States and Canada during 1924 ag- 
gregated $377,527,211, according to a cal- 
culation made by the “Journal of Com- 
merce.” This compares with $398,192,200 
for 1923, and $410,889,350 for 1922. 

The National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce estimates December output of 
motor vehicles at 211,665, against 228,575 
in November, and 303,234 in December, 
1923. Output for the year is estimated 
at 3,201,661 passenger cars, and 359,018 
trucks. This compares with 3,637,216, and 
376,444, respectively, for 1923. The Rub- 
ber Association of America reports No- 
vember production of all kinds of tires was 
3,124,948, or about 750,000 less than 
October. 

Sixty-seven persons reported net in- 
comes of more than $1,000,000 for 1922, 
compared with 15 in 1921, according to 
the Income Tax Unit of the Treasury De- 
partment. This was the largest number 
having such incomes since 1916. The total 
Income Tax collected in 1922 was $861,- 
057,308. Nine persons reported net incomes 
of $3,000,000 or greater for 1922; and four 
reported incomes of over $5,000,000. 

Approximately $72,000,000 was spent for 
advertising space in the 15 daily news- 
papers in New York City in 1924, compared 
with about $64,000,000 in 1923, a gain of 
12% per cent. 

A recent sale of a New York Stock Ex- 
change seat was made for $108,000, the 


highest since 1920, when the record for all 


time of $115,000 was established. This was 
n advance of $5,000 over the last sale, 


and it is reported a bid of $110,000 is stand- 


ig, awaiting a seller.’ 
The U. S. Steel Corporation has an- 


nounced it will sell common stock to em- 


loyees at $125 a share this year. 











See him through 
..... through coupons 
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thought and thrift. 


BONDS 


Coupons from well secured bonds would system- 
atically help to finance his education. Such 
coupons are periodical rewards of family fore- 
For high-grade bonds of many 
types, yields and maturities, consult our current list. It 
will be mailed gladiy on request. 


THE NATIONAL CITY COMPANY 


National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading 
cities throughout the world 
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Electric Bond and Share Company 


(Incorporated in 1905) 
Paid-up Capital and Surplus, $65,000,000 
71 Broadway 


E extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies-with which we are identified. 
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Highly Recommended 


JUST PUBLISHED! 
BUDGETARY CONTROL 


for the 


By THEODORE I. SCHNEIDER, C.P.A. 
Of the Firm of Frank Loeb Schneider Co. 


uditors 


Members 
American Institute of Accountants 
National Association of Cost Accountants 
American Society of Certified 
Public Accountants 


BUDGETS AND PROFITS 


CLOAK AND SUIT INDUSTRY 














Shows you how to run a budget 
in your business 


Apply the principles contained in this book and 
you immediately speed up your business, in- 
crease profits and eliminate many losses and 
‘wastes. 


Budgetary control means efficiency in selling, 
in purchasing and expenditures. All of which 
are scientifically treated and thoroughly covered 
in Mr. Schneider’s book. 
A book containing the Principles of Budgetary 
Control; Methods of Arriving at Budget Fig- 
ures; Statistics of the Costs and Profits of Suc- 
cessful Concerns for Comparison Purposes and 
Suggested Forms for Preparing the Budget and 
for the Control of the Business. 
MAXWELL KELLER PUBLISHING CO., 

1140 Broadway, New York City. 

Please mail me a copy of “Budgetary Control for the 
Cloak and Suit Industry’’ by Theodore I. Schneider, 
C.P.A., for which I enclose $2.50. If I am not entirely 


satisfied with the book, I will return same to you within 
five days after its receipt and the $2.50 is to be refunded. 
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Forecasts of the 
Stock and Bond Markets for 1925 


We have prepared a digest of forecasts 
by well-known authorities of the course 
of stack and hond prices and general 
business conditions for the coming year. 


Newbu 


New York, 





l A copy upon request. 


rger, Henderson &~. Loeb 


1512 WALNUT STREET, Phila. 


Members New York & Philadelphia Stock Eachanges 


Lebanon, Pa. 





























Real Jobs for Real Men 


Since July 1, 1919, William L. Fletcher. 
ne., has been commissioned by more 
than 500 corporations to locate and in- 
vestigate several times this number of 
men for responsible positions. From 50 
to 100 positions are constantly open at 
salaries usually ranging from $1500 to 
$15,000 a year. The company maintains a 
bulletin service positions open through 
which a man, now employed, whose char- 
acter and ability are satisfactory, may 
have brought to his attention in absolute 
confidence, at a slight expense, all posi- 
tions open with clients. All charges for 
placements paid by employers. Complete 
information upon request without obliga- 
tion, but inquiries are desired only from 
men whose character and ability are 
markedly above the average. 


WwW L. FLETCHER, INC. 
New Boston Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 








Utilities | 


One hundred thousand 
imvestors have purchased 
imeomeo-earn securities 


of strong pub 


utilities 


our organization. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 


72 W.Adams &t., Chicago, Ill. 


Tel. Randolph 6262 


Milwaukee 


— Loutsville 











80 Federal St.. 10th Floor, Boston 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 
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Washington 


NOTHER revolt of the “Irreconcila. 
bles” in the Senate appears imminent 
with the introduction of a resolution into 
that body by Senator Hiram Johnson of 
California, calling on. the State Depart. 
ment to make available the text of the 
agreement signed by Ambassadors Kellogg 
and Herrick, and Colonel James A. Logan 
at the conference with the Reparations 
Commission recently held in Paris. The 
agreement provided for the United States 
to obtain a share of the German reparations 
payment, and Senator Johnson claims that 
if such a compact were to be binding the 
United States would be obliged to assume 
responsibility for its enforcement if Ger- 
many were to default. This, it is possible, 
is in direct violation of the expressed wil] 
of Congress in its stand on the Versailles 
Treaty and the League of Nations. It js 
also possible, in the opinion of some Sen- 
ators, that the compact is a violation of the 
American-German treaty of peace. 
President Coolidge’s opposition to the 
elevation of big guns on dreadnoughts has 
resulted in Representative Britten of 
Illinois saying that he would not press in 
the present session of Congress his bill 
to appropriate $6,500,000 to that purpose, 
The House Committee on Naval Affairs 
has decided to abandon trying to remedy 























’ the alleged existing defects in the fleet to 


bring it up to an equality with the British 
Navy under the 5-5-3 ratio established by 
the Washington Treaty. The President has 
taken the stand that there might be danger 
of reviving competition in naval building 
if the United States should undertake a 
gun elevation program. 

A number of changes in official Wash- 
ington will take place on March 4 or there- 
abouts. Secretary of State Hughes has re- 
signed and the new post will go to Am- 
bassador Kellogg, now at the Court of 
St. James’s. Secretary Hoover, it is re- 
ported from Washington, has been sug- 
gested as taking the post at the head of the 
Department of Agriculture, but Mr. 
Hoover does not care to leave the Depart- 
ment of .Commerce. Postmaster-General 
New has been invited to remain in office. 
Theodore Roosevelt is reported to be under 
consideration for appointment as Director 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau. 
The President’s secretary, C. Bascom 
Slemp, will resign soon, to be succeeded by 
Everett Sanders, Representative from 
Indiana. 

The bill to provide better pay for postal 
employees and higher postal rates to meet 
the increases will again come up in the 
Senate in the immediate future. A bill 
to increase the salaries of postal employees 
by about $68,000,000 was passed by the 
Senate in the last session and was vetoed 
by President Coolidge. The present Sen- 
ate sustained the veto by one vote. The 
President based his veto on the ground 
that the bill provided no way to raise 
money to pay the increased wages. The 
new bill, drawn by Senator Moses of New 
Hampshire, combines the proposal to in- 
crease salaries and one to increase postal 
rates to pay the higher salaries. 








International 


















































Canada.—The Province of Quebec, and 
to some extent Ontario, sees a considerable 
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disadvantage in the export of electric 
power to the United States in large quan- 
tities. The objection raised is that indus- 
trial expansign takes place across the bor- 
der instead of in the Dominion, and this 
in turn attracts emigration from Canada 

to the center of activities. The Prime Min- 
ister of Quebec declares that any attempt 
on the part of the Federal authorities to 

permit the export of power from that 
province will be fought to the end. 

Copper production in 1924 amounted to 
101,563,000 pounds, lead output to 168,713,- 
000 pounds. Zinc output was about 32,250 
tons, compared with 36,000 tons for the 
United States. 

The Bureau of Statistics’ index of 
wholesale prices stands at 160.9 at the end 
of December, as compared with 157.7 in 
November, and is the highest since Sep- 
tember, 1921. Last year was not a very 
successful one in the iron and stee) indus- 
tries, Nova Scotia’s steel ingot production 
amounting to 168,000 tons, against 400,000 
tons as the average for 1910-1914. In 1923, 
the output was 297,842 tons. 

Great Britain—Overseas trade figures 
for 1924 amounted to £2,215,358,135, an 
increase of £233,330,345 over 1923. There 
was an unfavorable trade balance of £344,- 
331,059, against £212,114,235 for 1923. 
About 40 per cent. of the year’s increase in 
imports was in raw materials. There has 
been an accumulation of these commodities, 
due to the greater confidence in the trade 
revival during 1925, when it is expected 
the trade balance will be in more favor- 
able proportions. Invisible exports, that 
is credit from investments abroad, etc., 
amounted to about £300,000,000 last .year 
and were sufficient to improve the foreign 
exchange value of the pound, despite the 
surplus in imports. 

The percentage of unemployed among 
the 11,500,000 insured workpeople at the 
end of December was 10.9, as against 11 
at the end of November, and 10.7 a year 
ago. The cost of living on January 1, was 
80 per cent. above July, 1914, against 81 
per cent. one month earlier, and 77 per 
cent. at the beginning of 1924. 

Iron production for 1924 was 7,318,900 
tons, and steel 8,221,100 tons, against 7,440,- 
500 and 8,481,800, respectively, for 1923. 
Furnaces in blast at the end of December 
numbered 167. 

The British Government has renewed the 
proposal for settling the inter-Allied debts 
contained in the Balfour note of 1922. The 
proposal is to demand of the Allies only the 
amount by which Great Britain’s payment 
to the United States for her debts ex- 
ceeds the amount she receives from Ger- 
many. 

France——The agreement reached be- 
tween the United States and the Allies for 
the payment of the American war claims, 
both those of the Army of Occupation and 
the damages suffered by citizens are: The 
United States will receive about $600,000,- 
000 to cover both items; the sum is to be 
paid out of the Dawes Plan annuities at 
the rate of $25,000,000 a year; American 
Army costs are to receive priority along 
with the Allies occupational costs; the war 
damage claims are to operate as 2% per 
cent. of the total of reparations and are 
to be paid the United States in annual in- 
stalments, retroactive to September 1, 
1924; the United States is to receive im- 
mediately $15,000,000 paid under the 
Wadsworth Agreement, and now held in 
the Federal Reserve Bank; and the United 
States is to receive interest at 4%4 per 




















What is 
More Important? 


ANAGERIAL experience, even during times of 
i Vi prosperity, adds to the success of any enterprise. 
During periods of business or financial readjustment, 
however, managerial experience becomes a factor of 
fundamental importance. Particularly is this true from 
the viewpoint of the conservative investor interested 
only in the security issues of companies directed and 
supervised at all times by men of long experience in 
their special field. 


Since the early days of the industry, we have been 
actively engaged in the designing and building of pub- 
lic utility plants, both steam and hydro-electric ; in the 
planning and in the installation of transmission and 
distribution systems, and in the financing of numerous 
well known companies. Many of the properties have 
been under our executive management upwards of 
25 years, and their bond and stock issues rank with the 
most attractive and permanently sound public utility 
investments now available. 


We invite your inquiries 


STONE & WEBSTER 


INCORPORATED 
NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
120 Broadway 147 Milk Street First Nat’l Bank Bldg. 






































Trust Investments 


Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Founded in 1865 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE 
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Have You Considered the Inevitable 
Future for the Industry of 


Electrical Refrigeration? 





Boston 


should be phenomenal. 


companies. 


A New Industry—Already Well Established— 


But Still in Its Infancy— 


This is the age of electricity, and its adaptation to refrigeration was a natural develop- 
ment. The constantly increasing popularity of electric refrigerators proves that they 
will, in a short space of time, be adopted universally. 
longer a novelty or an extravagance. 


The field has hardly been scratched as yet when we consider that every ice-cream 
store—restaurant—dairy—butcher shop—florist—grocery store—delicatessen—apartment 
house and private home is a potential buyer. 
analogous to that of the automobile industry twenty-five years ago or the radio industry 
five years ago. The field for expansion is larger and the industry has more stability 
because its product is not a luxury or a novelty but a public necessity filling a crying 
need. There are only a few outstanding companies in this coming industry and their growth 
New fortunes will be made by a new generation—this generation. 


We have compiled a pamphlet on the industry, treating specifically 
of the market possibilities of the stocks of some of the leading 
We shail be pleased to furnish a copy upon request. 


Bonner, Brooks & 


1 Wall Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


It is inevitable. They are no 
They stand for hygiene and efficiency. 


The present position of the industry is 


Co. 


London 






































cent. on all arrears in payment of army 
costs, should there be any arrears. This 
is the compact that has created the furore 
in the United States Senate, comment upon 
under “Washington.” 

France’s revenues for 1925 will exceed 
her expenditures by 34,000,000 francs, it is 
estimated. Receipts will amount to 33,524,- 
000,000 and expenditures to 33,490,000,000 
francs. 

Germany.—Dr. Hans Luther has been 
appointed Chancellor, following the resig- 
nation of Dr. Marx. The new Chancellor 
was formerly Finance Minister. Strese- 
mann remains Foreign Secretary. The new 
Chancellor will continue the policy laid 
down by the Marx Government, especially 
regarding foreign affairs. He has said 
emphatically that he will carry out the 
London Compact and the Dawes Plan. 

The favored nations provisions of the 
Treaty of Versailles, incorporated in the 
German-American Peace Treaty, expired 
January 10, but commercial relations be- 
tween the two countries will be carried on 
as before under arrangements that will be 
in effect for a limited time. A permanent 
formal treaty will be attempted soon. 

Publicly supported unemployed as of 
December 15 numbered 458,125, against 
426,836 on November 15. The index num- 


ber of wholesale prices is now at 136.4 
against 134.3 a week ago. 

The first official act of the new Cabinet 
was to order a return to the eight-hour 
day in the coke and blast furnaces. The 
new working hours will be introduced on 
April 1, Formerly men employed in this 
work were on twelve-hour shifts. 


No Oil Shortage 
Likely in 1925 
By Paul Wagner 


“National Petroleum News” 


S tv tendency of daily average pro- 
duction of domestic fields in the 
United States is still upward at the 
beginning of February. Within this 
month the flush Wortham field of East 
Texas will reach its peak and it may 
temporarily put that state’s total daily 
production ahead of California. Already, 
Texas is ahead of Oklahoma. 

It is not probable that Wortham’s 
flush will be sufficient to bring daily 
average production of the country to the 
high mark set for the United States in 





1923, when a record of 2,280,000 barrels 
of crude was coming above ground for a 
time. Nor will the February peak of 
domestic production remain at its high 
level. 

After the downturn at Wortham, which 
will be relatively rapid and perhaps ac- 
companied by production drops in some 
of the Mid-Continent fields, the spring 
drilling season will be required to main- 
tain total United States production above 
the 2,000,000 barrels daily mark. 

There will be no scarcity of crude 
petroleum in 1925, this condition result- 
ing both from the development of smaller 
fields that in their aggregate will pro- 
vide daily average production for the en- 
tire year at a level approximating 2,000; 
000 barrels daily. Besides the fresh 
crude to come above ground, the ex 
tensive overall stocks of both crude and 
refined products will guard against any 
immediate shortage. 

Individual companies, whose develop- 
ment policy may have been such as to 
place them in the market for raw ma- 
terial when others carry burdensome 
stocks of storage oil, will possibly bring 
about competitive conditions that will 
have their effects upon the market. This 
condition is yet to be shown mort 
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definitely, but production of crude in a 
broader sense will keep pace with the 
general demands for it and storage stocks 
do not promise to be materially drawn 
upon within the year. : 
When it does become necessary to 
draw upon these stocks of crude, there 
exist vast cracking installations in the 
refining branch of the industry that will 
be put to work to convert the heavier 
ends of raw material into motor fuel. 
Any shortage otherwise to be feared 
would be easily avoided in this way. 





Cotton Carry-Over 


Amount Uncertain 
By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


A CONSIDERABLE increase in the 
buying of cotton followed the holi- 
days, but its force appears to have been 
spent in pushing values a few points above 
25 cents. When that level was reached 
offerings of both spots and futures became 
liberal enough to damper the ardor of the 
buyers, and values slipped back close to 
the 23-cent level before the middle of the 
month. 

The apparent willingness of a large num- 


_ ber of spot holders to sell a part of their 


holdings when prices advanced to 25 cents, 
and the equally apparent unwillingness of 
spinners to buy as soon as it went above 
that level played an important part in 
checking the advance. 

The chief influence in checking the up- 
ward movement and causing the subsequent 
decline, however, was undoubtedly the 
publication in a trade paper of data 
gathered on foreign crops by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. Accord- 
ing to this paper, the foreign crops, when 
added to our own crop and the surplus 
carried over from last season, indicate a 
world supply of 30,728,000 bales of lint 
and linters. 

Such figures as these were well calculated 
to make the speculator pause in his attempt 
to bull cotton prices, as they indicate the 
largest supply available for many years and 
very near the five-year average before the 
war, which was about 31,000,000 bales 
including linters. 

These figures, in my judgment, do not 
present an accurate view of the situation, 
as the Department of Agriculture includes 
in its estimate the total production of such 
countries as India, China, and Brazil, 
despite the fact that about 10 per cent. of 
the cotton produced in these countries is 
consumed by hand looms in the homes of 
the people who grow it and never enters 
world commerce. All other authorities 
who gather statistics on foreign cotton 
exclude this non-commercial cotton. 
Approximately 1,000,000 bales should 
therefore be deducted from any statistics 
on world crops and supplies if based on 
foreign crop estimates of the Department 
of Agriculture. A further deduction of 
750,000 to 1,000,000 bales should be made 
‘or errors in the carry-over figures of the 
Census Bureau, which it admitted last year 
‘ could not prove, and for its under-state- 
ment of world consumption. I doubt if the 
actual supply is much, if any, over 28,750,- 
000 to 29,000,000 bales. 

Consumption of all kinds of cotton last 
year was 19,400,000 bales of lint, accord- 
ing to one report of the Census Bureau, 
and 19,982,000 according to a subsequent 























Selected Tax-Free 
Investments 


yielding 4% to 5% 


We offer and recommend 


YIELD 
Franklin County, Ohio . . . 4.25% 
Flood Emergency, 5 per cent Bonds, due 
1931-34 
Canton, Illinois ear 
Park District, 5 per cent Bonds, due 
1930-32 
Alliance, Ohio . «. . . . . 4.30% 
Water, 5 per cent Bonds, due 1931-50 


Iron County, Wisconsin . . . 4.30% 
Joint School District, No. 1, 5 per cent 
Bonds, due 1930-39 

Ashtabula County, Ohio 4.00-4.30% 
Improvement, 534 per cent Bonds, due 
1925-42 

St. Clair and Madison Counties, Ill. 4.40% 
Sanitary and Levee District, 5 per cent 
Bonds, due 1938 

Wakefield, Michigan . . . . 4.40% 
School District, 5 per cent Bonds, due 
1931-34. 

Madison County, Tennessee . . 4.50% 
Road, 4 per cent Bonds, due 1945,— 
Optional 1935 

Letcher County, Kentucky . . 4.70% 
Road and Bridge, 5 per cent Bonds, due 
1954 

San Miguel County, New Mexico . 4.75% 
Refunding, 5% per cent Bonds, due 
1936-48 

Brunswick County, North Carolina 5.00% 

_ Road and Bridge, 5%4 per cent Bonds, 
due 1945-47 


For complete particulars, 
ask for circular BJ-290 
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Excerpt from our letter an- 
swering an inquiry showing 
the fixed increase of safety of 
Filer-Cleveland First Mort- 
gage Real Estate 8% Bonds 
through amortization : 


“In addition to the initial 
security of Bonds issued 
only to the extent of 50% 
of the valuation of prop- 
erty mortgaged — yearly 
retirement of Bonds 
through a first lien on net 
income automatically in- 
creases the security of 
subsequent maturities.” 


Send for circular on current 
offerings identically protected, 
priced at 


100 to yield 8% 


THE FILER-CLEVELAND (0. 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 











































The Radio | 


Industry 


Latest available statistical in- 
formation about sales of radio 
equipment for the past five years 
are as follows: 


BERD cccccccccccoceccscces $ 2,000,000 
TE ec dssdesccevcsccecce 5,000,000 
OE cn ccwkgboshusechaace 60,000,000 
BOD kacdccccncescetesece 120,000, 000 
1924 (estimated) ...... 350,000,000 


An increase in four years 
of over 17,000% 


We are also informed that only 
approximately 3,000,000 tube 
radio receiving sets are outstand- 
ing against 15,000,000 automo- 
biles and 10,000,000 phonographs. 


These figures would indicate 
that the potential possibilities of 
radio justify the prediction of a 
new billion dollar industry at no 
distant date. 
We have just issued a special circular 
containing latest available information 
about the radio industry and the securi- 
ties of 20 radio manufacturing com- 
nies, now being traded in on the New 
ork Curb Market, copy of which will 
be sent on request. Ask for Bul- 
letin FM-2. 


Abrahams, Hoffer a Co. 


Members N.Y. Curb Market 


15 Broad St. New York 
Telephones’ Hanover5273-4-5-6-7 
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statement. The International Spinners 
made consumption 20,253,000. If consump- 
tion of linters in the United States, which 
was 532,000 bales, be added the consump- 
tion last year must have been around 
20,500,000 bales at least. 

Competent authorities who have inves- 
tigated mill conditions in every country 
predict an increase this year of 10 to 15 
per cent. in world consumption with 
American cotton showing the largest gain. 
A 10 per cent. increase would leave a 
carry-over of but little over 6,000,000 bales. 
As this is 4,000,000 under the average of 
pre-war days, there is no prospect of this 
year’s supply becoming a burden. 

Authorities who issue large supply 
figures use a carry-over of American cotton 
from last season of 2,838,000 bales based 
on Government statements, even though 
proven erroneous. Mr. Hester, of the 
New Orleans Cotton Exchange, whose 
figures have stood the test of many years, 
makes the carry-over only 2,319,000 bales. 


Exports Heavy 


= 


Our cotton is going abroad at such a 
rapid rate that the best posted men in the 
trade are talking about exports of §,000,- 
000 bales. Exports were 5,804,935 last 
year. The movement abroad up to January 
16, totaled 4,763,014 vs. 3,506,470 last year, 
an increase of 1,256,544. 

There is every reason to believe exports 
will continue heavy for several months 
as there are now 1,800,000 bales in the ports 
of New Orleans, Galveston, and Houston, 
most of which is being held to fill future 
export commitments. 

Assuming the crop to be 13,500,000 bales 
of lint, as most of the trade now expect, 
the commercial crop of American cotton 
available for export and domestic mill tak- 
ings, including linters, will aggregate about 
14,517,000. Of this farmers have marketed 
approximately 11,235,000 to January 16, 
based on the into-sight figures of the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange. Its into-sight 
figures represent in a large part the amount 
of cotton actually marketed. 

Of the amount marketed so far Ameri- 
can mills have taken 3,971,000 up to the 
middle of the month, while 4,763,000 went 
abroad. This accounts for 8,734,000 of the 
11,235,000 marketed. 

The bulk of the unsold cotton is in 
strong hands and not likely to be sold in 
large quantities in the interior under 25 
cents. 

Weather conditions in the Western 
States, where most of the cotton exported 
is produced, have so far been unfavorable 
for the next crop. Rainfall during the 
Fall and Winter is 10 to 11 inches short 
of last year, and much under the average 
of former years. There is time for this 
shortage to be overcome, but the time for 
beginning preparation in Southwest Texas 
(January 15) is already past, and little or 
no preparation has been made. 

The fact that cotton is selling $50 a bale 
under last year, corn 35 cents a bushel 
higher and wheat 75 cents a bushel higher, 
is destroying the incentive to plant a. 
large acreage in cotton. This acreage is 
likely to be greatly reduced on account 
of increased planting of corn and wheat 
if for no other reason. 

If, therefore, we enter the planting 
season with prospects of a greatly reduced 
acreage coupled with a late start, as 
appears probable, the bull side will become 
the popular one, and cotton may then share 
in the rise which has occurred in most 
other commodities. 
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Textile Business 
Slow to Develop 
By V. E. Carroll 


Editor, “Textile World” 


USINESS has not increased in the 

volume that was expected. It was 
hoped that by this time buying would be 
general and on account of the low stocks 
in distributors’ hands would show a dis- 
position to anticipate requirements, In- 
stead of this, hand-to-mouth operations are 
the general rule and buyers do not 
prophesy any change in their method of 
procedure. Such an attitude on the part 
of distributors makes it a difficult matter 
for manufacturers to conduct their plants, 
The majority are running their mills much 
nearer to capacity than was the case be- 
fore the first of ‘the year, but this plan is 
pursued, not because of actual orders for 
merchandise that are being produced, so 
much as because of hope that with re- 
newed buying eventually prices will show 
a tendency to advance and that increased 
profits may be secured. 

During the month there has been a more 
general decision to cut wages. This 
started in the South among the cotton mills 
and developed in New England in isolated 
cases. Of late, however, centers such as 
Fall River and New Bedford have taken 
action, reducing wages 10 per cent. in these 
cities. So far the wage cut has been con- 
fined largely to cotton mills, but there are 
reports that a general revision in all divi- 
sions of the industry will be made. The 
lowering of wages has resulted in in- 
dividual labor troubles but in the majority 
of. instances operatives have accepted the 
decision on the supposition that it will be 
possible to give them more steady em- 
ployment than though the old rate had 
been continued. It remains to be seen 
whether this reduction in New England 
will be effective in permitting manufac- 
turers to run their plants at a profit. 
Opinions on this subject vary, but it is 
argued that Southern competition is likely 
to continue as keen as ever, pre-supposing 
a continuance of hand-to-mouth buying. 


Price of Raw Material 


As far as cotton is concerned, the fluc- 
tuations of late have shown no marked 
trend in either direction. An advance of 
a day or two is offset by as big a decline 
in the next few days, with the consequence 
that no basis of calculation is produced. 
Much depends upon the increase of export 
demand but even this looked-for improve- 
ment may not be sufficient to have a marked 
effect upon the price of this raw material. 
Manufacturers are beginning to realize the 
inroads of other fibres and manufactured 
materials upon their business. This is par- 
ticularly true of silk, both pure and 
artificial. 

Wool has continued its upward trend 
and in spite of the feeling that there is 
sufficient material for all practical purposes 
the market exhibits no evidence of weaken- 
ing. A good many are beginning to predict 
that should wool go still higher an impasse 
would be produced that would mean a 
decided falling off in demand for wool 
manufactures which in turn would have 
its effect upon the raw material. In the 
meantime, however, manufacturing buyers 
are picking up what lots they can secure 
at reductions from the regular market 
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price and are naming quotations on small 
quantities of merchandise based on such 
irregular purchases. They find it diffi- 
cult to meet the ideas of the buyer and are 
apprehensive of what the new season may 
develop. 

Raw silk is inclining upwards and though 
buying is not of large volume, manufac- 
turers are taking small lots which in the 
aggregate are keeping up their supply of 
raw material to practically a normal level. 
Demand for artificial silk is of such 
proportions as to make it necessary tc 
alict supplies and at this writing an ad- 
vance is predicted. Inasmuch as manu- 
facturers of this class of materials have 
endeavored to stabilize the situation as 
much as possible, the mere fact that an 
advance is regarded necessary is indicative 
of the statistical strength of the market. 


Demand for Novelties 


In the cotton goods trade a feature that 
is deserving of particular consideration is 
the request on the part of buyers for 
something new. Sales of staple goods are 
of only moderate size but new lines of 
cotton dress goods reflect more or less 
enthusiasm on the part of buyers, which 
is expected to develop with the presence 


of a much larger number in local quarters 


in the immediate future. This demand for 
novelties is more or less heartening to 
manufacturers, who feel the necessity of 
a wider margin of profit than is possible 
on staple goods in view of the piecemeal 
business that is in progress. Quantity 
orders can be taken on a comparatively 
small margin but in the case of retail pur- 
chases a higher level over and above the 
cost of production must be secured, and 
this is possible in the case of fancies. 
Cotton blankets have been shown this, 
month in a wide variety of colorings and 
buyers express themselves as well pleased 
with the novelties that have been brought 
out. 

In the men’s wear wool goods field sellers 
are awaiting the opening of a new season. 
More or less has been done quietly, but 
no general opening has been announced. 
A feature of the quiet selling in this divi- 
sion of the industry is the reported mar- 
keting of considerable quantities of staple 
fabrics at a price which it is expected 
will make them successful competitors of 
fancy goods. Whether sufficient business 
of this kind will be done to cause a 
reversion to staples remains to be seen. 
Buyers apparently have this thought in 
mind and the question is asked whether 
there is to be a market movement back 
to staples and away from fancies. 


Silk Stocks Small 


In the silk division, certain lines of mer- 
chandise are decidedly scarce. This is not 
general, but is indicative of small stocks 
in distributors’ hands and of the effect 
of restricted production in certain manu- 
facturing centers. Paterson, on account 
of the strike, was unable to take care of 
demand for such things as printed crepes 
and this request, developing more or less 
generally, has given employment to a good 
many outside mills to their full capacity. 
In the ribbon line there seems to be no 
definite trend, in any direction and the sale 
of foreign novelties purchased last fall 
is more or less uncertain. They may be 
taken or the trend may be along lines 
entirely different fromm that which was 
anticipated by buyers of this class of 
goods. 
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That Priceless Asset— 


127 N. Dearborn St,, Chicago 


Reputation 


is the additional assurance which an investor 
receives when he places his funds through this 
old responsible house. 


FOR OVER 20 YEARS 

every dollar that has become due on 

the first mortgage building bonds 

sold by this Company has been paid 

to investors. 
The responsibility and accumulated experience 
of this Company has offered adequate invest- 
ment assurance to thousands of investors in 
placing their funds with safety. 


For safe first mortgage bonds 


yielding 6 , % 


be sure to communicate with us. 
Write for booklet F 180 


AMERICAN BOND & MortTGAGE Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1904 INCORPORATED 
AN OLD RESPONSIBLE HOUSE 

345 Madison Ave., New York 

Capital and Surplus over $5,500,000 


Cleveland Detroit Boston Philadelphia And over 20 other cities 
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The Basic Principles 


Investment Trust 
Management 


As illustrated by 
Article VI 
of the by-laws of 
Financial Investing Co. 
of New York, Ltd. 











This booklet may be had upon 
request to either 


JOHN J. ROACH & CO., Inc. 
100 Broadway, New York 
or the office of the Company 
150 Broadway, New York 
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Should 
Business Men 
Buy Stocks 


F BUSINESS men desire 
to purchase securities for 
profit; that is, to buy with 

the idea of selling later at 
higher prices, such buying 
should generally be confined 
to stocks. 








For those looking for yield 
“or income, primarily, we urge 
bond purchase only. 


The two methods are sepa- 
rate and distinct and should 
be treated so if one is to ob- 
tain maximum returns from 
his securities. 


If you are seeking the high- 
est returns consistent with 
safety, send for our booklet 
explaining the Babson serv- 
ice, which will be mailed 
gratis, together with a sample 
report. 


BABSONS 
REPORTS 


BABSON STATISTICAL 
ORGANIZATION 
Babson Park, Massachusetts 


LARGEST STATISTICAL 
COMMUNITY IN AMERICA 








is See ee eeeesese ee eee eeeee : 

: MEMO for Your Secretary : 
— Write the Babson Statistical Organ- —~ 
: ization, Babson, Park, Mass., as $ 
: follows: Please send meacopyof 
: Report No. B35, and Booklet ! 
$ giving full details of the Babson $ 
: Service, gratis. : 

i : 
Tease 7 seo H 
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1925 In 100 One-Minute 


Interviews 
(Continued from page 538) 


W. J. Harahan, president of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio, thinks it advisable that there 
should be a certain amount of consolida- 
tion, and that the Government should go 
as far toward encouraging it as it reason- 
ably can. Mergers should be brought 
about naturally as a result of economic 
conditions, and not by compulsion. 

R. H. Aishton, chairman of the Asso- 
ciation of Railway Executives, says that 
the railroads want the Transportation Act 
in its fundamental and cardinal provisions 
to be left unchanged, and submits that the 
unparalleled transportation service of the 
last two years has justified such a con- 
clusion. 

F. M. Felton, president of the Chicago 
Great Western, says that the thing most 
needed to bring about a permanent solution 
of the railroad problem is to take the 
railroads out of politics, and for the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission to see that 
they are provided with a fair return on 
their properties, as provided by law. 

C. R. Gray, president of the Union Paci- 
fic, desires a stabilization of the legis- 
lative attitude. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission with its years of experience, 
its precedents and definite policies, has 
such an attitude, but it seems difficult for 
the legislative mind, having done a good 
job, to let it alone for a sufficient length 
of time to draw any logical deductions. 


Views of Shipping Authorities 


R. H. Blake, associate director of the 
Cunard and Anchor Lines, points out the 
necessity for developing foreign markets 
for American products, and improving the 
financial condition of the European coun- 
tries as a means of making possible larger 
purchases from America. 

Capt. Charles M. Armstrong, passénger 
manager of the Furness Bermuda Steam- 
ship Company, says that bookings and in- 
quiries indicate that there will be a 20 
per cent. increase in business in 1925. Last 
year the Company carried 23,000 round- 
trip passengers. 

G. M. Gadsby, vice-president of the West 
Penn Power Company, looks for a steady 
and substantial growth through 1925. The 
company is already feeling the stimulation 
of general business conditions which 
started some time ago, and in addition to 
the normal growth of 1925, there is likely 
to be a pick-up of a part of the deficiency 
in growth in 1924, 

Thomas N. McCarter, president of ,the 
Public Service Corporation of New Jersey, 
has every reason to believe that the favor- 
able conditions which surrounded the oper- 
ation of electric and gas utilities in 1924 
will continue in 1925. 

W. M. Roth, vice-president of the Mon- 
mouth County Water Company, says that 
it is expected the water companies gener- 
ally will be called upon to deliver an in- 
creased supply of water in 1925 over that 
furnished in 1924. The greater part of 
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the increase will come from industrial es- 
tablishments. 

John A. Frick, president of the Penn- 
sylvania Gas Association, says that house. 
heating by gas will show a steady and 
insistent growth, and that the rural popu- 
lation is also becoming a large factor in 
the consumption of gas. He looks for 
the coming year to be an unusually busy 
one for the gas man. 

H. B. Thayer, chairman of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company, looks 
for better business in 1925 due to the 
largely increased buying power of the 
people, reduced stocks of merchandise, and 
the general feeling of confidence and hope- 
fulness. 

Henry L. Doherty, president of Cities 
Service Company, says that there has 
never been a time in the last 20 years when 
conditions in this country were more prom- 
ising for a long period of general business 
activity and prosperity. The decreased cost 
of electric power makes greater utilization 
and continued growth for the electric light 
and power business. 


Bright Outlook for Light Industry 


M. H. Aylesworth, managing director 
of the National Electric Light Association, 
says that reports from various parts of 
the country, made to the executive com- 
mittee, give reasons to believe that the era 
now opening will be an even greater and 
more prosperous one for the electric light 
and power industry than was 1924. In 
that year $1,000,000,000 was raised for ad- 
ditions and extensions to the power systems 
of the country. 

John H. Perry, president of the Pub- 
lishers Autocaster Service, says that with 
America having possession of more than 
one-half of the entire world’s gold supply, 
with world war problems substantially re- 
adjusted, with the products of the farm 
at last demanding reasonably good prices, 
with labor all employed at useful work 
and profitable wages, with interest on our 
foreign debts at least being partially paid, 
with our taxes diminishing, with the cost 
of Government gradually decreasing, with 
tremendous orders heretofore held in abey- 
ance now being released by retailers and 
distributors, with pessimism dead, with 
optimism alive and vibrant, 1925 is going 
to be the greatest year for business in the 
history of America. 

Col. M. Friedsam, president of B. Alt- 
man & Company, says that the home mar- 
ket is ready for heavier consumption of 
many products and that various industries, 
convinced of a favorable future, are shap- 
ing their plans and equipment to benefit 
from it. This must increase the demand 
for countless products, and will affect all 
such industries and the people. 

James Simpson, president of Marshall 
Field & Company, thinks that there can 
be no question that business is distinctly 
on the up-grade. Confidence in the sanity 
and solidity of our national administration, 
ensuring a splendid tone to business 10 
general, is the foundation for ‘this belief. 

H. T. Parson, president of F. W. Wool- 
worth & Company, is of the opinion that 
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there will be a high rate of business activity 
during 1925 based upon a settled political 
situation for the next four years, economy 
in Governmental administration, tax re- 
duction and fair dealing to the railroads 
and industries in general. 

James H. Stone, editor of the “Shoe 
Retailer,” points out that for the first time 
in years the prospects for world trade are 
bright. The national turnover in business 
is likely to gain 15 to 20 per cent. for 
1925, in his opinion. 


Confidence Re-established 


Samuel M. Vauclain, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, says that he 
can see nothing ahead but a sane and fairly 
substantial business throughout the year, 
with volume increasing considerably. 

Frederick H. Ecker, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of New York, says 
that the re-establishment of confidence is 
the one outstanding factor making for big- 
ger and better business, and the outlook 
for 1925 is decidedly favorable. The re- 
cent challenge of American institutions was 
effectively removed in early November 
when President Coolidge was elected with 
an overwhelming majority. 

R. D. Benson, chairman of the Tide 
Water Oil Company, looks for the price 
of crude oil to advance after the first three 
months of the year. From present in- 
dications the consumption of oil in the 
United States in 1925 will increase about 
15 per cent. over 1924. 


Optimism Justified 


Edward E. Hurley, former head of the 
Shipping Board, declares that confidence 
is always necessary to improve business, 
but confidence without real effort will bring 
only mediocre results. If our business 
managers increase their efficiency 10 per 
cent. in 1925, there will be no question 
but what it will be a better year. 

J. H. Tregoe, executive manager of the 
National Association of Credit Men, thinks 
that many of the ills we suffered in 1924 
were inherited from 1923. He finds that 
Prospects in the cotton States for 1925 are 
bright, and while the small business man 
has many difficulties yet to face, a feel- 
ing of general confidence is justified. 


Extensive Factory Building 


Harold J. Ferguson, president of the 
H. J. Ferguson Engineering and Building 
Company, says that the outlook for in- 
dustrial and commercial construction, and 
especially that in the industrial field, is 
better for the 1925 season than it has been 
at this time of the year for the same period 
through any of the last four or five years. 
Every indication points to a new year of 
extensive and permanent factory building. 

James O’Shaughnessy, executive-secre- 
tary of the American Association of Ad- 
vertising Agencies, thinks the publishing 
business may look forward to a prosperous 
year. Advertising in 1924 attained the 
greatest volume for any year in history 
and it is expected 1925 will develop an- 
other new record. 

Carl F. Pforzheimer, specialist in oil 
securities, finds conditions in the petroleum 
industry at the beginning of 1925 un- 
changed in many respects from those of 
a year ago. While surplus stocks are 
being drawn upon to some extent, there is 
still a pronounced feeling of cautiousness 
in the trade. There is a spirit of hopeful- 
ness, however, throughout the industry, 
while awaiting actual improvement. 
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Without services of the Fitch type 
it would have been impossible for— 


American Industry to expand— 
The Public to invest in Industry— 


== Investment Bankers to give adequate service to the 


Public— 
Investment Departments to fulfill their function— 


/ Banks to pay regular interest and generous 
dividends. 


These interdependent, interlocking factors in American 
growth would have -been impossible had these people 
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form confident decisions. 

Such facts in the form of investment information 
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Chicago—19 So. La Salle St. Boston—200 Devonshire St. 
Fitch Building, 138 Pearl Street, New York 
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A. C. Needles, president of the Norfolk 
& Western, looks for steady progress in 
railroad consolidations and believes all 
problems can be. worked out without addi- 
tional legislation. He advocates voluntary 
mergers. He looks for good business in 
1925, but not a boom. 

Agnew T. Dyce, president of the Read- 
ing, reports that his road is in excellent 
physical condition and the supply of equip- 
ment is adequate. He expects the greatest 
volume of traffic in 1925 in the history of 
the railroads and thinks net earnings should 
also be the largest. 

E. N. Brown, chairman of the St. Louis- 
San Francisco, looks for substantial pro- 
gress to be made in the direction of con- 
solidations during 1925, and advocates vol- 
untary agreements without further legisla- 
tion. 

H. E. Byram, president of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, thinks that the rail- 
roads would be considerably benefited by a 
vacation from both State and Federal legis- 
lation for the time being. He urges an 
effort on the part of the public to cease 
regarding the railroads as a problem. 


Traffic Outlook Better 


Ralph Budd, president of the Great 
Northern, says the outlook for traffic in the 
northwest during the early months of the 
year is considerably better than in the cor- 
responding months of last year. Traffic 
later on will depend to a large extent upon 
crops. 

W. B. Storey, president of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe, thinks that no further 
revision in freight rates should be made at 
present in view of the fact that there has 
been a total reduction of $1,373,000,000 
since 1921. 

Daniel Willard, president of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, looks for traffic in 1925 to 
be about the same volume as in 1924, at 
least it is not likely to be any less. The 
Transportation Act of 1920 pretty thor- 
oughly covers regulations and further legis- 
lation is not desirable at the present time. 

“If the policies of the present Adminis- 
tration shall continue in force and prac- 
tice,” says Elbert H. Gary, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corporation, “and the 
American Congress is reasonably disposed 
to co-operate with the President, and the 
business interests of this country will like- 
wise be disposed to support the Adminis- 
tration in its efforts to assist the business 
of the country, the year 1925 should. show 
the highest and most satisfactory prosper- 
ity in the whole history of the United 
States.” 





The Census Bureau announces that cot- 
ton consumed during December amounted 
to 542,047 bales of lint, and 46,186 of lin- 
ters, compared with 492,233 and 50,960 in 
November, and 463,789 and 41,190, re- 
spectively, in December, 1923. Total cot- 
ton consumed from August 1 to December 
1 was 2,349,580 bales, against 2,510,472 in 
the preceding year. 

* * * 


“The South’s Development” is the title 
of a comprehensive and elaborate volume 
prepared by the “Manufacturers Record” 
of Baltimore. Every phase of the remark- 
able growth of this section of the country 
during the last fifty years is covered and 
conditions to-day are described in detail, 
together with a forecast of the future. The 
book contains a wealth of information and 
is recommended to business men and others 
interested. 
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FORBES for February 1, 1925 
Leaders’ Views 
on Business 
and Finance 


Nehemiah Friedman, of Nehemiah Fried- 
man & Co., Inc., satd: 

“As more and more investors are recog- 
nizing the peculiar safety underlying Joint 
Stock Land Bank 
stocks and_ taking 
advantage of the 
high yields they re- 
turn, it may be well 
to consider briefly 
the reasons for this 
growing popularity: 

“The 65 Joint Stock 
Land Banks are 
under the supervision 
of the Farm Loan 
Bureau of the U. S. Treasury Department. 
Sole business of each bank is lending 
money to farmers on first mortgage at 
not over 50 per cent of land value. 

“Gross profits are fixed at 21 per cent. of 
capital and surplus, resulting generally in 
net profits of from 12 to 17 per cent. 

“Average income return on these stocks 
ranges about 6% to 7 per cent. Dividends 
are free from the Normal Federal Income 
Tax. 

“The investment is based on farm land 
which is the oldest and safest form of 
security. 

“IT am of the opinion that Joint Stock 
Land Bank stocks will in time sell on a 
5 per cent. to a 5% per cent. basis.” 

















Col. Henry D. Lindsley, of Henry D. 
Lindsley & Co., Inc., 111 Broadway, and 
Past National Commander of the Ameri- 
can Legion, in an interview with “Forbes,” 
said: 

“The business community enters the 
year 1925 in a spirit of optimism and 
confidence, with its 
cheerful convictions 
solidly supported by 
economic facts. 
‘Good business’ and 
‘bad business’ are 
largely psychological 
and somewhat acci- 
dental in their gen- 
esis. Business rests 
on confidence, and 
confidence _ springs 
from the collective judgment of economic 
and political trends. The year 1924 con- 
tributed three great factors toward a 
renaissance of business confidence and 
courage. These are (1) the substantial 
advance in the prices of farm products 
concurrent with large domestic crops, 
except in the case of corn; (2) the pro- 
mulgation and adoption of the Dawes 
Report, and (3) the marked and universal 
trend toward conservative government 
throughout the world. 

“Money is abundant and cheap. Con- 
fidence is the business man’s watchword. 
Europe is on its way toward economic 
recovery, with several nations approaching 
the re-establishment of the gold standard. 
Equilibrium has been restored between 
farm prices and other commodities, and the 
farmers, freed from the menace of frozen 
credits, once more are entering the markets 
in which they are such important pur- 
chasers.” 
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“Beating the Stock Market’ 


By R. W. McNeel 


Director McNeel’s Fimancial Service and 
One of the foremost financial authorities of the country. 


HS nip Reveals the only method by which 
Be) * money can be made in speculation. 


“More Honest-to-God wisdom and coun- 
sel has been compressed into ‘Beating 
the Stock Market’ than has ever before 
been put in such compact and practical | 


















shape. Those who shall now follow the 
course charted by Mr. McNeel will be 
much richer in a year or two.”—Phila- 
delphia North American. 


“It shows that money can be made by 
speculating and sets forth with relent- 
less candor the reasons why most people 
quit losers..—Commerce & Finance 
(Theo. H. Price, Editor.) 





“ ‘Beating the Stock Market,’ I regard 
as one of the cleverest, ablest, and most 
simply and practically expressed similar 
treatise that I have ever heretofore read.” 
i} —Frederick F. Lyden, Secretary of New 
pre... ial ’ York Stock Exchange Firms. 
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McNeel’s Financial Service, 
120 Boylston Street, Boston. 
Enclosed find $2.00 for copy of “Beating the Stock Market” to be sent to 
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Frederic M. Halsey, of Harvey Fisk & 
Company, when asked to comment on for- 
eign investments, said: 

“About ten years has elapsed since the 
American investor first gave serious atten- 
tion to securities 
originating outside 
of the United States. 
During this ten-year 
period there have 
been floated in this 
country issues orig#® 
nating in most of 
the Republics of 
Latin America, in all 
parts of Europe and 
in Asia and Austra- 
lia. These numerous bond issues are now 














quoted and actively traded in on the New © 


York Stock Exchange and are held by in- 
vestors from Maine to California. 

“The American bond buyer is now 
fairly well educated as to relative foreign 
bond values, but it would seem as though 
the present prices of many of these bonds 
are still substantially below their intrinsic 
values. 

“It is a great satisfaction to those who 
in the early days of the war had the fore- 
sight to realize and preach the future im- 
portance of America as a creditor nation 
and to find that the predictions made a 
decade ago by a small group, who foresaw 
this possibility, has been fully realized.” 


A. B. Leach, Investment Banker, in an 
interview, said: 

“The outstanding tendency in finance in 
1924 has been the provision of simpler 
financial _ structures 
for large companies. 
The best examples 
are among the public 
utility holding com- 
panies. 

“Only the most 
substantial operating 
companies are now 
able to finance them- 
selves individually on 
a favorable basis. 
The issues of holding companies provide 
the key to economy and the means of ex- 
pansion for groups of smaller operating 
units. While temporary outstanding under- 
lying issues make the new structures seem 
complicated in many cases, the actual re- 
sult is simplification. Ultimately, this sim- 
plicity and strength will bring advantages 
to investors, bond houses, public utility 
operators and, most important of all, to 
the consumers of electricity.” 





H. Murray Jacoby, President of Jacoby, 
Grace & Co., Inc., in an exclusive inter- 
view, said: 

“The trend of low yielding, long term 
bonds appears to be rather in a downward 
direction. It is difficult to see how the 
increased volume of business at higher 
prices plus the steadily increasing demands 
of Europe can be financed without making 
some inroads on our available money 
supply. I do not say that we will run into 
tight money, but the tendency is in the 
direction of firmer interest rather than 
weaker interest rates. 

“The best opportunities as far as bonds 
are concerned seem therefore to exist in 
the higher yielding issues of medium grade, 
in short term bonds and in the bonds of 
corporations where the intrinsic situation 
plays a larger part in determining price 

(Continued on page 579) 
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Stock Market Outlook 


Brief Review of Speculative Movements of Last 
Ten Years—Forecast for 1925 


By J. G. Donley 


1923 


19Rk 
1. \AUELSEP 


HIS is an attempt to forecast the 
course of the stock market during 
1925. 

Perhaps the best way to go about it will 
be to get a line on the ups and downs— 
the bull and bear markets—of the last 
ten years. In terms of the 50-stock aver- 
ages, which are used in the chart above, 
here is a condensed record of market 
movements since the close of 1914: 


Points 

Advance 
Dec., 1914 (60) to Nov., 1916 (100)..... 40 
Dec., 1917 (60) to Dec., 1919 ( 98)..... 38 
June, 1921 (59) to Oct., 1922 ( 93)..... 34 
Oct., 1923 (77) to Jan., 1925 (109)..... 32 


In this tabulation the figures in paren- 
theses after the dates are the average 
prices of 50 stocks on the dates mentioned. 
The tabulation is made to bring out the 
extent of advances, but declines in bear 
markets are shown as well, if the price 
average at the end of one bull market is 
set against the average at the beginning 
of the next major bull movement. 

It is very interesting to note that the 
old Wall Street theory that bull markets 
generally run for a considerably longer 
time than bear markets is fairly well borne 
out by these figures: first, 23 months of 
advance was followed by 13 months of de- 
cline; then 24 months of advance was fol- 
lowed by 18 months of decline; then 16 
months of advance was followed by 12 
months of decline. The current period of 
advance has already run 15 months. 


Interrupted Upturns 


Another interesting point, and an im- 
portant one in considering the market’s 
movements, is not shown by the above tab- 
ulation. It is that all major bull move- 
ments are interrupted by rather sharp re- 
actions at intervals. The first big advance 
shown in the above tabulation was infer- 
rupted by a decline of 13 points, running 
from October, 1915, to April, 1916. The 
second bull market was interrupted by a 
decline of nearly 10 points, running from 
October, 1918, to January, 1919, and by 
a second reaction of about § points in July, 
1919. The third bull movement was carried 
forward very slowly in its early stages and 





reactions were consequently small, amount- 
ing to 6 points in June, 1922, and about 
6 points in September, 1922. The current 
bull movement has been interrupted by one 
reaction of 5 points from February, 1924, 
to June, 1924, and another downturn of 6 
points from August, 1924, to October, 
1924. 

Another important point which should 
be taken into account in gauging the swings 
of bull and bear markets is trading volume 
or activity. Some history in this connec- 
tion follows: In 1916 there were 4 months 
in which the volume of trading exceeded 
20,000,000 shares; in 1919 the 20,000,000- 
share mark was exceeded in 9 months; 
in 1922 there were 6 months which ex- 
ceeded that mark; in 1924 there were 5 
months which exceeded 20,000,000 shares, 
the last two months of the year showing a 
combined total of above 80,000,000 shares. 
The conclusion always drawn from such 
studies is that periods of greatest activity 
tend markedly to coincide with peak prices. 


A February Thaw? 


Now, what is the outlook for 1925? 
There has been presented above enough 
testimony to enable any reader who has 
made a study of speculative markets to 
draw his own conclusions. It is hardly 
necessary to present any data on business 
or financial conditions or outlook. Such 
factors were emphasized here last June and 
July; but the market has now reached a 
stage where favorable outside conditions 
are largely taken for granted. 

The writer’s opinion is that, since the 
market’s movement has been very rapid 
in its more recent stages, the month of 
February will probably witness a broad 
reaction, sufficient to correct a weakened 
technical position. Some time in March, 
or perhaps later in the spring, the advance 
should be resumed, carrying the market 
forward through the final phase of its 
movement. The final culmination should 
come early in the year rather than later, 
for if business improvement comes accord- 
ing to schedule speculative funds will 
shrink. 
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Extent of the Rise 


W HILE average prices as charted in 
the graph above the “Stock Mar- 
ket Outlook” reveal quite clearly the ex- 
tent and direction of market movements, it 
is sometimes more impressive to deal with 
individual stocks. Two months ago there 
was printed here a table of eight repre- 
sentative investment and speculative lead- 
ers, contrasting their lows touched during 
the severe reaction which came in mid- 
October, with their latest high marks. That 
table showed gains ranging from 12 to 41 
points. Here is a tabulation of the same 
stocks brought up to date. 


Low 
Week of Recent 
Oct. 18 High Gain 


American Can.......... 124%4 168% 44 

PRO 0:5590550000s005 103% 123 195% 
Baldwin Locomotive... 115% 13774 22% 
General Electric........ 239% 320 80% 
M-K-T preferred....... 4174 79 37 

Southern Pacific........ 91% 108% 16% 
U. S. Cast Iron Pipe.. 106% 172 65% 
DU. Bs BBG cece ccvcccs 104% 126% 21% 


Since this range of prices covers a period 
of only three months, advances are little 
short of sensational. But, as was pointed 
out when the previous tabulation was 
printed, it is never possible to approximate 
the culminating point of a bull market by 
keeping tabs on advances in various lead- 
ers. 


Oils Still Low 


It is interesting to compare ‘advances 
made by oil stocks with the broad gains 
shown in the above tabulation. Eleven 
representative oil stocks listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange—Associated Oil, 
Cosden, General Petroleum, Invincible 
(now Louisiana Oil), Marland, Pacific Oil, 
Pan American Petroleum “B,” Phillips, 
Standard of California, Standard of New 
Jersey, and Texas Company—have ad- 
vanced an average of only 9.2 points from 
their lows of last October. Advances 
range from 5% points in General Petro- 
leum to 19% points in Pan American. On 
any reaction the oils are one group of 
stocks that may be purchased with confi- 
dence. 


General Petroleum 


It is predicted by those who are well- 
informed on the affairs of General Pe- 
troleum that the earnings statement for 
1924 will be highly gratifying to stock- 
holders. Recent accumulation of the stock, 
with an objective or 100,000 shares, it is 
said, has been for the account of a large 
national bank in the financial district. 


Marland and S. O. 


J. P. Morgan & Co. has announced that 
an additional block of Marland Oil stock 
—100,000 shares—will be taken over under 
its option. In January, 1924, announcement 
was made that the company had sold 
300,000 shares of theretofore unissued 
stock to the bankers and had also granted 
them an option, good until February 10, 
1925, on 335,000 additional shares, the 
price paid for the option being $1 a share. 
And it is generally understood that the 
price mentioned in the option was $39 a 
share. The Marland company has ex- 
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tended the option on the remaining 235,000 
shares of stock for six months. It is re. 
ported that funds derived from this latest 
sale of stock will be used to accumulate 
crude oil at the present low prices, in 
anticipation of an upward trend. Many 
well-informed persons in the oil world be- 
lieve that this stock, along with sufficient 
additional holdings to constitute control, 
will eventually find its way to a Standard 
Oil treasury. Marland has paid no divi- 
dends since July, 1923, but the earnings 
statement for the first six months of 1924 
showed $2.36 a share on the 1,549,599 
shares of no-par-value capital stock then 
outstanding. In view of its high-grade 
affiliations, Marland is well regarded in 
the Street. 


Top-Notch Condition 


President Willys, of the Willys-Over- 
land Co., in a letter to stockholders says 
that the ratio of current assets to current 
liabilities now stands at seven to one. 
“During 1924,” he adds, “we retired 
$1,000,000 in bonds, leaving $9,000,000 out- 
standing. We sold 12,000 more cars in 
1924 from our own stock than we built 
that year. Our dealers sold many more 
cars in 1924 than they purchased. The re- 
sult is that our dealers’ stocks, as well as 
our own, are below normal.” 


Shorts in Sugar 


A sleeping short interest in American 
Sugar was rudely awakened by President 
Babst’s recent statement showing that the 
income of the company for the last ten 
years has been sufficient to meet all 
charges, losses, depreciation, and preferred 
dividends, and to have maintained the 
common dividend at 7 per cent. for that 
period. Common dividends since July, 1921, 
he said, had been omitted in order to main- 
tain a rehabilitation and construction pro- 
gram, now about completed, and to carry 
customers for nearly $25,000,000 under 
their contract commitments after the col- 
lapse of sugar prices in 1920. A striking 
thing in his report was the cash item of 
$31,221,407 on December 31, 1924, against 
$19,110,779 on December 31, 1914. As a 
parting shot at the company’s critics, Mr. 
Babst said: “ The company is in a financial 
and operating position to resume a com- 
mon dividend whenever conditions war- 
rant.” 


U. S. Rubber 


Wall Street Gossip has it that a large 
block of U. S. Rubber common held by 
the Colt estate, and for a long time re- 
ported to be hanging over the market, has 
been taken over by a strong syndicate. If 
true, this would explain Rubber’s better 
market action. 


Hudson’s Earnings 


The annual report of the Hudson Motor 
Car Co. for the year ended November 30, 
1924, reveals an unusual stability of earn- 
ing power. Fully $6.11 was shown for the 
1,320,150 shares now outstanding, against 
1923 and 1922 results of $6.66 and $6.03, 
respectively, on 1,200,100 shares then out- 
standing. 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Government Securities 
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Public Utility, Industrial 
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Main Office: 
120 Broadway, New York 
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The territory served by the 


Peninsular 
Telephone Co. 


FLORIDA 


is showing an unusually rapid 
growth, which is being re- 
flected in a steady increase in 
the earnings of this Company. 


We specialize in 
Peninsular Telephone Co. 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 6s 
due 1943 


First Mortgage Sinking Fund 6s 
due 1931 


10-Year Convertible 614s 
due 1934 


7% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


Common Stock, now paying 
7% Dividends 


COGGESHALL & HICKS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
128 Broadway New York 
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(Continued from page 576) 
movements than does the money factor. 
There are still groups of bonds which give 
a high return, notably among the bonds of 
some traction companies which have im- 
proved their position through developing 
the light and power end of the business and 
through increased freight business as well 
as co-ordinated bus service. The group 
of foreign government bonds also con- 
tains some high yielding issues which show 
good possibilities as future European 
financing should gradually be done at 
steadily decreasing coupon rates.” 


Robert S. Winsmore, noted Wall Street 
writer, in an exclusive interview, said: 


“We Americans have sound reason for 
optimism just now, but we have none for 
expecting too much 
too soon. Industrial 
expansion seems to 
me to be certain, yet 
the excitement which 
qualifies much of the 
| current spoken and 
printed enthusiasm 
makes it unimpres- 
sive. Fundamental 
conditions and tend- 
encies should not be 
expected to produce mushrooms. Recent 
churning of the stock market has resulted 
in much alluring froth, which, unfor- 
tunately, has been unduly advertised as 
permanent. 

“The country’s unprecedented wealth, 
the strength of its credit position, its en- 
larged productive and consumptive capac- 
ity, the satisfied well-being of its actively 
employed population, the recovered strength 
of its agricultural industry, the dissipation 
of the threat of radicalism in government, 
the progressing rehabilitation of Europe— 
these are basic and they furnish very 
definite promise ‘of better things. But, 
counting upon immediate full results is 
courting disappointment.” 
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Thomas Gibson, noted economist, in an 
exclusive interview by “Forbes,” said of 
the outlook for 1925: 


“So far as can be judged by the various 
indexes of trade and deductive reasoning, 
we have entered the year 1925 under most 
favorable auspices. It would not be going 
too far to say that at no time in the last 
two decades have the indications been 
more satisfactory to the close observer. 

“As to the probable course of the se- 
curity markets opinion is sharply divided. 
Probably the greatest cause of confusion 
in this direction is the habit of viewing 
“the market” as a whole. A brief study 
of the records of price movements in re- 
cent years positively demonstrates the fact 
that there has been no homogeneity what- 
ever. Some securities have advanced to 
new high levels; others have declined to 
new low levels. In these circumstances, 
discrimination in the choice of securities is 
the order of the day. It is idle for any- 
one to attempt to gauge the inevitable re- 
actions which appear from time to time 
in the market. Values will make prices in 
time and values are to be particularly 
measured by two principal yardsticks (1) 
the course of earnings and profits, and (2) 
the relation between the current yield on 
reasonably safe securities as compared 
with the price of capital. Both these con- 
ditions must be viewed, not only in the 
light of present, but also in the light of 
prospective conditions.” 
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The Bull Market 


Probable Duration 
and Extent 


HE average of industrial 

stocks now show a rise of 
30 points from the June low, 
when the Brookmire Eco- 
nomic Service advised the 
purchase of securities. 


Is the advance nearly com- 
pleted or is there still an op- 
portunity to make further 
profit by holding present com- 
mitments—is this the time to 
make additional purchases? 


If you own stocks now—or are 
thinking of accumulating them at 
present levels—don’t fail to read 
the latest Brookmire Bulletin 
which discusses these questions 
thoroughly. Free on request— 
NOW. 


my mmm pee ee 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St.. New York 


Please send mea copy of your Bul- 
letin S-69—free. 


Coeeeeeeoe eee sees eeeeeeeees 
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The Promise of 
The Rails 


The new era of Railroad 
prosperity is discussed in 
The Lamborn-Hutchings 
Review. 





Copy sent upon request 





LAMBORN, 
HUTCHINGS 
& COMPANY 


New York Stock Exchane 
New York Cotton Exchange 
N. Y. Coffee and Sugar Ex. 
New York Produce Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Chicago Stock Exchange 


7 Wall Street New York 
Telephone Hanover 1470 
231 So. La Salle St., Chicago 


Members 
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Frederick W. Gehle, vice-president of 
the Mechanics & Metals National Bank of 
New York, in an exclusive interview, said: 


“The United States faces a future that 
has a particularly bright prospect. Peace 
and tolerance at 
home, and a govern- 
ment more econo- 
mically operated and 
less burdened with 
radicalism than in a 
number of years, are 
coincident with an 
international friend- 
liness that goes out 
to, and returns from, 
every nation with 
which the United States is in contact. 
Domestic industries generally are improv- 
ing their activity, and credit facilities are 
adequate for every right demand. Trade 
is generally in a state of sound prosperity. 
Output is moving readily into consumption, 
with manufacturers’ inventories conserva- 
tive, and with retailers far from being 
overstocked. The banking situation is in 
a state of health that precludes—unless 
restraint is relaxed—any danger of an 
early trade-withering stringency. 

“There are of course flaws in the de- 
tails of any picture that is painted broadly, 
but taken as a whole this country has 
entered 1925 with a brighter augury than 
any year since before the war.” 





C. C. Macauley, of Macauley & Com- 
pany, investment bankers, in an exclusive 
mterview, said: 

“During the past year radio stocks have 
forged to the front and attained the prom- 
inence they have de- 
served, due to their 
tremendous earning 
power and public de- 
mand. Large earn- 
ings were made pos- 
sible by the eager- 
ness of the general 
public to own receiv- 
ing sets, regardless 
of cost. This condi- 
tion is about to ad- 
just itself as more and better sets and 
equipment are manufactured, on quantity 
basis at much reduced prices to the owners, 
therefore profits are going to be smaller 
and it is only the financially sound and 
well managed concerns that will survive 
the extreme competition that is to come. 

“Great care and consideration should be 
given before purchasing securities of 
radio concerns to select stocks of organiza- 
tions striving to serve the public honestly 
as greater earnings will be made by such 
concerns during the coming year. 

“The holder of radio securities should 
prepare themselves for possible coming 
reactions in wunseasoned radios.” 








R. C. Rice, of J. K. Rice, Jr. & Com- 
pany, investment bankers, in discussing in- 
surance company stocks, said: 


“The great advance in the market fos in- 
surance companies’ stocks is caused largely 
by the rise in the value of securities owned 
by them. The year’s results in underwrit- 
ing were not generally profitable, both 
losses and expenses being heavy. These 
two sources of profit, underwriting and in- 
vestment, are dependent upon choice in se- 
lecting risks and in selecting securities. It 
is difficult to predict the result from under- 
writing, as no one knows what is ahead, 
but there is skill in making investments, 

(Continued on page 582) 
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To Throb 


Wage Levels 
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“Forbes” Guide for Investors 
Latest Figures Showing What Leading Stocks Are Doing 


This table appears in two sections, which alternate, and covers 158 of the more prominent 
issues listed on the N. Y. Stock Exchange. 


Amt. Out. Book Earns 
1923 


Stock Par 000 omit Val. 
Air Reduction......... No 191* 55 
Allied Chem........... No 2,143* 64 
Allis-Chalmers ........ 100 26,000 153 
Amer. Beet Sugar..... 100 15,000 120 
Amer. Bosch Mag...... No 96* 58 
ener. GRE cach esos oe 100 41,233 191 
Amer. Car & Fdy...... 100 30,000 258 
Amer. Hide pfd....... 100 12,548 95 
Amer. Iet...200005002 100 7,500 96 
Amer. Linseed......... 100 16,750 131 
Amer. Locomotive..... No 500* 117 
Amer, NICEAL.... +:0.0000 No 591* 51 
Amer. Smelt. & Ref.... 100 60,998 147 
Amer. Steel Fdys...... 33% 24,073 52 
Amer. Sugar Ref...... 100 45,000 134 
Amer. Tel. & Tel...... 100 864,017. 119 
Amer. W. W. & El.. 20 10,000 15 
Amer. Woolet..... 2+ 100 40,000 210 
Anaconda Cop......... 3 150,000 69 
Assoc. Dry Goods...... 100 14,985 58 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe... 100 232,418 - 
Atlantic Refining....... 100 50,000 151 
Baldwin L000: xs. ¢.</<5 0: 100 20,000 222 
Baltimore & Ohio...... 100 151,945 - 
Bethlehem Steel....... 100 180,152 175 
Brook-Man. Tr......... No 770* 357 
Brook: Un. Gas...... 2. No 360* 142 
Brook. Edison......... 100 60,000 118 
Butterick Co........... 100 14,642 34 
California Pack........ No 472* & 
California Pete........ 25 17,377, 47 
Central Leather........ 100 39,689 67 
Cerro de Pasco........ No 1,009* 42 
Chandler Motor........ No 280* 21 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 100 65,426 Re 
Chi. Mil. & St. P. pfd. 100 115,846 as 
Chi. & Nor. West...... 100 145,156 is 
Ce. BE. & ee... 100 74,483 - 
Chile Copper.......... 25 109,776 27 
errors No 500* Nil 
Col. Fuel & Iron...... 100 34,236 103 
Col. Gas & Elec........ No 1,500* 39 
Cons. Gas, N. Y....... No 3,563* 105 
Corn Pro, Ret i. <3. 25 62,500 27 
Crucible Steel.......... 100 55,000 141 
Cuba Cane Sug........ No 500* 10 
Cuba Amer. Sug...... 10 10,000 36 
Davison Chem. ...e.ic2is No 219* 90 
Del. & Hudson........ 100 42,503 on 
Detroit Edison......... 100 56,235 101 
Eastman Kodak........ No 2,027* 45 
Endicott-Johnson ..... 50 20,253 50 
i a ae eee eens 100 112,482 sig 
Famous Players....... No 236* 90 
Fisk Rudber.. ...... No 797* 14 
Freeport Texas........ No 730* - 43 
General Elec.......... 100 180,193 156 
General Motors........ No 5,162* 63 
Goosen. B. Fs wc cccax No 601* 8 
Goodyear Tire pr. pfd.. 100 15,000 110 
Great Northern........ 100 249,477 ef 
Gulf States Steel...... 100 11,213 136 
Hudson & Manhattan.. 100 39,995 102 
Hudson Motor......... No 1,320* 19 
Illinois Central........ 100 109,534 a, 
Interbero RB. T....066 100 35,000 73 
Int. Harvester......... 100 99,877. 175 
Int. Mer. Mar. pfd..... 100 51,725 100 
Tmt; BU SCMAN gi scc)<sa:nield ate 25 41,835 32 
Ot: Peek. Leta 5% 100 19,932 150 
Int. Bus. Mch.......... No 151* 141 
Jones Bros. Tea....... 100 10,000 Nil 
Kelly-Springfield ...... 25 9096 43 
Kennecott Copper...... No 3,864* 45 
ae 24,518 121 





*Number of shares. 
ended October 31, 1924. 
“Year ended November 30, 1923. 


*Plus 


extras. 


>None being paid, accumulation, 
tFor year ended June 30, 1924. 
'None being paid, ac 
for ten months ended October 31, 1924. 


cumulation 55%4%. 
*Year ended October 31, 1923. 
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Latest Earns 
m=months 


Paid 
Div. Since 
4" 1918 
4 1922 
4 1921 
4 1924 
"5" 1923 
1920 
1922 
1919 
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1925 
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1924 
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1920 
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1917 
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1924 
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1901 
1923 
1923 
1992 
1924 


wind: WoO: * 


1923 
1917 
1918 


‘8 1924 


3° 1923 
8 1923 


€Year ended March 31, 1924. 


Price Prices Pres. 

Range 1925 Prices 
93-30; ’21-'24 911%4- 88% 89 
92-34; ’20-'24 857%- 814% & 
74- 8; ’15-’24 82%- 71% 82 
108-24; °15-’24 43 - 39% 40 
129-22; ’20-'24 5414- 33 44 


164-22; °15-’24 168%4-158% 163 


201-40; 715-24 207 


-192 


142- 7; °15-'24 757%- 68% 73 
122-37; ’19-’24 93%4- 8&9 89 


95-13; 18-24 29 


- 26 26 


110- 9; °15-’24 11934-104%4 118 


; 22-24 533%- 50% 51 


123-24; °15-’24 101%- 954%4 99 


: 19-24 49 - 4656 47 


148-36; 15-24 52%- 475, 52 
135-91; 715-24 13636-13054 133 


42- 1; ’21-24 


105-28; °16-’24 48 
141-17; ’19-’24 152 
124-75; ’10-’24 123 


39%- 34% 36 
64344- 61% 62 
- 455% 46 
-128 151 
-116% 118 


; 715-24 


157-78; ’20-’24 110%4- 95%4 106 


156-27; °15-’24 1377%-128% 135 
96-28; 15-24 82%4- 77% 79 
156-38; ’17-’'24 53%4- 50% 52 
42- 9; 23-24 3934- 35% 37 


; 715-24 815%- 77% 81 


131-82; °15-’24 13334-12054 - 


; 715-24 2834- 21% 


106-34; °17-'24 10634-10134 102 


123-10; ’15-’24 


; 718-24 27%- 23% 27 


67-23; °17-'24 55%- 523%, 54 


165-27 ; °19-’24 
98-36; ’15-'24 


A 
136-18; °15-’24 28%- 23% 24 


135-47 ; °15-’24 
50-16; ’17-’24 
39- 8; 715-24 
83-18; °19-’24 
66-20; °15-’24 
48-17; ’20-24 48 


$ 
Ww 
s 


; 715-24 


44-12; ’20-24 41%- 38% 39 


278-48 ; ’16-’24 
76- 6; °16-'24 


60-11; '20-'24 3154. 29% 30 
81-20; ‘20-24 4736- 424 48 


156-83 ; °15-’24 142%4-136% 141 


149-91; ’15-’24 115 


116-49; ’20-’24 116 
150-47; °19-24 72 


-110 114 


-110% 116 
- 683% 70 


46- 7; °15-’24 3334- 31% 32 
123-40; °19-’24 10054- 941%4 97 
48- 5; ’20-’24 133%%- 12 13 
64- 7; °19-’24 113%4- 10 10 


322-109; °15-’24 320 
70-32; ’21-'24 73%- 64% 73 
88-17; ’20-'24 45%4- 363% 45 


-302% 313 


108-88; ’23-'24 10634-103%4 106 
128-51; 15-24 713%- 68% 69 
193-25; °16-’24 9134- 84 §8 


29- 4; °22-’24 273%- 24% 26 
36-20; ’23-24 36 


- 33% 35 


118-81; ’15-’24 11954-11334 116 


39- 9; °22-'24 33%- 295% 30 


150-67; ’18-’24 10934-105%% 106 
128-19; °15-’24 4814- 43 46 


57-11; °16-24 271%4- 25% 27 
92-19; °17-’24 62 


- 55% 59 


119-24; ’20-’24 1191%4-113% 115 


63-13; ’20-’24 20%- 185% 19 


62-10; ’21-’24 1734- 16 17 
64-15; *15-’24 


573%4- 54 56 


475-110; ’20-’24 50034-47434 475 


®Year ended September 30, 1924. "Year ended Au 


"Year ended June 30, 1924. 


4YVear ended April 30, 1534. 
st 31, 1924. 
timate for full year 1924, based on 


Yield 
% 
4.50* 
4.75 
4.85 
10.00 
3.10" 
4.95 
7.85 
5.10 
5.90 


6.05 
6.40 


6.75 
6.50 
3.30 
5.95 


3.35 
170 


Vea: 


JYear ended February 25, 1974. 


income 
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'SAROP 
CORPORATION 


Manufactures 
under the Hazeltine patents 


Receiving Sets 
and other equipment 








Owns British and Canadian 
Subsidiary Companies 
Traded in on the 
New York Curb Market 


Possibilities of the 


CAPITAL STOCK 


described in a special circular 
which may be had on request. 
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A Mortgage Bond 
Providing Adequate 
Protected Income 


Empire Gas and Fuel Com- 
pany 714% gold bonds, Series 
A, offer maximum safety of 
principa! combined with ade- 
quate, permanent yield—about 
744% at current quotations on 
the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 


The values of the physical 
properties behind these bonds, 
according to independent ap- 
praisal, are over 3 times the 
amount of all bonds outstand- 
ing. During the past five 
years the company’s net earn- 
ings have averaged more than 
3 times as much as interest 
charges on the outstanding 
funded debt, providing ample 
protection for your income. 








Write for Illustrated Folder E-16 





60 WALL ST. NEW YORK 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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(Continued from page 580) 

and :t is in that direction that the average 
invester in insurance stocks should make 
his investigation. An examination of the 
investment list of most insurance com- 
panies will show assets of a very high 
character, and most of them of a liquid 
nature. Prospects point to conditions under 
which insurance companies will operate in 
1925 as indicating a large volume of busi- 
ness.” 


H. H. Gunder, president of Bankers’ 
Capital Corporation, in an interview with 
a representative of “Forbes,” sad: 

“Bankers and leaders of great industrial 
enterprises are almost unanimous in their 
conviction that the 
second quarter of 
this twentieth cen- 
tury has begun aus- 
piciously» and that 
there will be a con- 
tinuation of the up- 
ward swing of busi- 
ness prosperity now 
in progress. 

“Banking institu- 
tions will naturally 
reap great benefit because first and fore- 
most, they are fundamentally essential to 
our age. 

“The whole business structure of mod- 
ern civilization is founded on credit and it 
need scarcely be said that financial institu- 
tions are the basic instruments through 
which credit passes in its various forms. 

“In making a choice of bank stocks for 
investment, it is well to have in mind not 
only the prospects of higher earnings, pos- 
sible through increased interest rates over 
a period, but also the history of the vari- 
ous institutions from which it is possible 
to gain some knowledge of the bank’s pol- 
icy toward stockholders, the growth of the 
institution and their present worth, could 
they increase their dividend or should they 
increase their capital to more nearly cor- 
respond to their deposits.” 





Parker, McElroy & Company, members 
New York Stock Exchange, in an iter- 
view concerning future trend of conditions 
on the stock market, said: 


“General industrial expansion is develop- 
ing in almost all lines of business. Fun- 
damental conditions remain sound and free 
from inflation due to caution on the part of 
buyers. Fifteen cents for copper has been 
maintained without a depreciable slacken- 
ing in demand. Oil production remains 
steady even in sight of the tremendous 
operations in the Wortham Pool. The 
flush production of this pool will probably 


reach shortly 175,000 barrels a day but its © 


duration will be shortlived. Increased buy- 
ing of equipment by the railroads will be 
likely to keep equipment companies, and 
hence steel companies, operating near 
capacity. United States Steel common 
gives the appearance of being behind the 
market and still in a period of accumula- 
tion. The funded debt has been slowly de- 
creasing while the surplus has mounted to 
about $550,000,000, at the same time large 
additions and betterments have been made. 
With its diversified production and hold- 
ings, General Motors is in an excellent way 
to meet expansion in its field. Earnings for 
1924 will amply cover its $5 dividend.” 


A. G. Boesel, of Noyes & Jackson, in 
an interview, said: 
“Three comparatively new industries will 
receive major attention this year and in 
(Continued on page 591) 
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Under 
U. S. Govt. Supervision 


Kansas City 


Joint Stock Land Bank 
10% Capital Stock 


Second largest Joint Stock Land 
Bank in the country, 


Earnings 
Since organization in 1918: 
Dividends paid ...... $603,313 
Added to surplus and 
CEE ea ncnasveened $714,370 
Present earnings substantially in 
excess of present $10 rate. 
Business 


Lends money to farmers at not 
more than 50% of land value. 


This is the sole business of the 
Kansas City Joint Stock Land 
Bank. 


We recommend this stock 
for investment. 


PRICE 
$153.75 and accrued dividend 
to net 614% 


Circular F on application 


Nehemiah Friedman & Co. 


Incorporated 
Specialists in 
Joint Stock Land Bank Securities 
29 Broadway 
New York 

















Chas. 
Freshman Co., lnc. 


Manufacturers of 


RADIO 
Receiving Sets and Parts 


Stock traded in on New York 
Curb 


Circular outlining industrial and 
market position on request 


CARDEN. GREEN & Ce. 


New York Stock Exchange 
hange 
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Board of Trade 
43 Exehange Place New York City 
Telephone — Hanover 0280 
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would be possible to save 30,000,000 
tons of coal a year, amounting to around 
$100,000,000 in the production of electrical 
energy if a recent invention, the mercury 
boiler and turbine were generally adopted. 
This is a forecast made by Gerard Swope, 
president of the General Electric Company. 
He points out that 20 years ago the effi- 
ciency of conversion of the energy of coal 
to electricity was a little over 10 per cent. 
At present an efficiency of approximately 
19 per cent. is realized, and the goal set is 
that of 24% per cent., or a kilowatt of 
energy from a pound of coal. The intro- 
duction of the mercury boiler and turbine, 
it is expected, will further increase the 
efficiency of conversion to 33 per cent. 
From 1919 to 1923 more efficient machin- 
ery produced an equivalent amount of elec- 
tricity at a saving of 15,000,000 tons of coal, 
or $50,000,000 a year. ; 


The average daily production of elec- 
tricity by public utility power plants in 
November was 168,400,000 kilowatt hours, 
an amount which was 1 per cent. greater 
than the daily output in October, and about 
5 per cent. greater than the average daily 
output for November, 1923. 


Production of hydro-electricity in New 
York State during 1924 totaled over 
4,000,000,000 kilowatt hours, an amount 
greater than any other State. New York 
State also imported from Canada a further 
1,500,000,000 kilowatt hours, making a total 
consumption for the year greater than the 
use of electricity generated by water power 
in any country in the world except the 
United States. The 1924 record marks an 
increase of 15 per cent. over the preceding 
year. The output of California, which in 
1923 ranked second in the list of states, 
decreased nearly 25 per cent. in 1924. This 
was the result of the most severe drought 
in many years. The increase in New York 
State was due to the opening of several 
new power plants, a third 70,000 horse 
power generating unit being put into opera- 
tion in June at Niagara Falls, and new 
large water power plants were started run- 
ning at Sturgeon Pool, Glens Falls, and 
Sprite Creek. 


The fourth annual report of the New 
York State Transit Commission states that 
in the year ended June 30, the New York 
City transit lines carried 2,672,940,000 pas- 
sengers, an increase of 109,660,000 over the 
preceding year. Operating revenues of all 
companies showed an increase of more than 
$5,000,000 over the preceding year. 


Maintenance and expansion of public 
utilities throughout the country has been 
seriously retarded by the steady trend to- 
ward investment in tax-exempt securities, 
is the opinion of Major Jeremiah S. Rich- 
ards, director of the Public Relations Com- 
mittee of the New Jersey Public Service 
Commission. Thirty-seven states have 
created Public Relations Committees to ex- 


plain the public utilities situation to the 
people, principally through newspapers and 
advertising. One-fifth of the invested 
wealth of the nation, or $24,000,000,000, is 
in public utilities. 


Construction will be started soon on the 
second largest hydro-electric generating 
plant in America to supply power for the 
contemplated electrification of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad System between Manhattan 
Transfer and Washington, D.C. The cost 
of the plant will exceed $52,000,000 while 
the electrification of the railroad will cost 
about $50,000,000. The plant will be built 
near Connowingo Bridge on the Susque- 
hanna River in Maryland by the Susque- 
hanna Power Company of Belair, Mary- 
land, and the Susquehanna Water Power 
Company of Pennsylvania. Construction 
of the dam will mean the flooding of about 
11,000 acres of land, this already having 
been purchased by the companies. The 
primary horse power of the project is ex- 
pected to be about 280,000, developing later 
to a maximum of approximately 400,000. 
The plant will be tied in with the great 
Eastern super-power system, which includes 
Niagara Falls with an actual generation 
-of 1,600,000, and Muscle Shoals with a 
primary horse power of 80,000. 


The gas utilities of the United States 
sold 405,000,000,000 cubic feet of manufac- 
tured gas in 1924, according to The Ameri- 
can Gas Association. This is an increase 
of 20,000,000,000 feet over 1923, and a six 
years’ increase of 100,000,000,000. At the 
end of the year there was a total of 10.- 
240,000 customers, an increase of 440,000 
during the year. Unprecedented use of gas 
in industrial heating processes is chiefly 
responsible for the large increase in sales in 
recent years. During the last ten years the 
industrial use of gas has jumped 1,000 per 
cent. 


The Commonwealth Power Corporation 
has added the Lansing Fuel Gas Company 
to its holdings through the purchase of 
stock. It is probable that operation of the 
new property will be turned over to the 
Consumers’ Power Company, a Michigan 
subsidiary. In that event the company 
would be operated in connection with gas 
plants and other subsidiary concerns it. 
Flint, Bay City, Jackson, Saginaw, Kala- 
mazoo, Maniscee, Hastings, and Pontiac. 


Consolidation of the Appalachian Securi- 
ties Corporation with the American Gas & 
Electric Company is under negotiation and 
is expected to be completed in the near 
future. Stockholders of the latter company 
have been called to act on a proposal to 
form a new company to take over the com- 
bined properties. 

The consolidated company will have an 
authorized capital of 600,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred entitled to $6 annual 
dividends and 2,250,000 shares of common, 
all of no par value. 








Send for details of a 
railroad bond yielding 
an income of 


812% 


1. This bond has paid interest 
regularly for 22 years. 


2. The railroad enjoys record 
earnings. 


3. It is obtainable around 5814 
and is due in 8 years at 
par. 


4. Ratio of net earnings to 
interest the same as when 
bonds were originally 


offered at 8714. 


JACOBY, GRACE & CO. 


Incorporated 
Formerly H. M. Jacoby & Co. 
111 Broadway, N. Y. Tel. Rector 6573 




















Radio Notice 





As the world’s recognized 
authorities on radio securi- 
ties, we take pleasure in an- 
nouncing that our publication, 


Stanton’s Wireless Bulletin 
heretofore issued monthly, 


is now published weekly. 


The current 16-page number, just 
issued, contains timely articles on 


English Marconi De Forest 
Canadian Marconi Sleeper 
Radio Corporation Hazeltine 
Liberty Radio Thompson 
Freshman Ware 

and others. 


A copy will be sent free upon request 


FRANKT. STANTON & Co. 


World’s Largest Dealers in 
Radio Stocks 


15 Broad Street, New York 
Telephone Hanover 1851 
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Established 1865 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


30 Broad St. New York 




















Four “Checks” on 
Mortgage Bonds 


Bank Certification is the 
second of the Four Dis- 
;  tinguishing Marks of Miller 
Pa . First Mortgage Bonds. 
: * Wouldn’t it mean some- 
thing to you if every bond you buy 
bore a signed certificate of a local 
bank, stating that the bond is 
genuine and secured by a_first 
mortgage? This is what Bank 
Certification means. 


The Four Distinguishing Marks 
of Miller Bonds are the means by 
which these bonds may be com- 
pared, not only with other real 
estate bonds, but with other kinds 
of investments. If you are in- 
terested in intelligent investing at 
rates up to 7%, mail the coupon 
today for Folder B-1003. 


G.L.MILLER & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 
Please send me Folder B-1003 on the Four 


Distinguishing Marks and circular de- 
scribing a 7% Miller Bond issue. 


No Investor Ever Lost a 
Dollar in Miller Bonds 
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Opportunities for Investors 


Indicated Improvement in Oil Situation Next 
Spring Makes Leading Stocks Attractive 


By Raymond V. Sykes 


O quote from C. E. Lufkin, chairman 
of the Texas Company, “the outlook 
points to a very good year for the oil 
industry and I think all oil companies will 
show improved earnings over 1924.” The 
oil industry is not out of the woods be- 
cause of the large surplus of over 350,- 
000,000 barrels of crude in storage, but 
improvement is taking place. 
Production during 1924, plus imports. 
still exceeded consumption and exports, but 
it was at a rate of only about 2,400,000 
monthly, against 6,600,000 monthly in 1923. 
The greater part of the improvement took 
place in the last four months of the year, 
when consumption actually exceeded pro- 
duction, and crude oil stocks were reduced 
by about 2,000,000 barrels. At the same 
time a year previously stocks gained 26,- 
000,000. Reduced to a daily average basis, 


adjustment is making some impression on 
the oil market and just recently the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New York, advanced 
the price of gasoline 2 cents a gallon in 
New England, making the wholesale price 
17 cents and the retail price 20 cents. The 
Gulf Oil Company has also raised the price 
2 cents a gallon in North and South Caro- 
lina. Standard Oil in New Jersey has. 
raised the price 1 cent in Maryland. 

The record breaking surplus of gasoline 
on May 31, 1924, amounting to 1,649,953 - 
753 gallons was reduced by 516,785,099 
gallons on November 30, or 31.3 per cent., 
due to the unusually heavy consumption 
during last Summer and Autumn. An- 
other period of heavy gasoline consump- 
tion is approaching with the Spring months 
not far off. 

In reviewing the oil industry for 1924, 








Attractive Oil Stocks 


: 1924-25 
Company Par Amt. Out. Prices Price Div. Yield 
Atlantic Refining ............ $100 $50,000,000 140— 78 106 — — 
Chesebrough Mfg. .......... 25 ,000,000 53— 47 51 2.50 4.90 
Humble Oil & Ref........... 25 43,750,000 44— 34 43 120 2.80 
Magnolia Petroleum ........ 100 180,000,000 160—122 140 4 2.85 
REN IR Ee I ace No 3,500,000” 58— 45 55 2 3.65 
Pram On & Ges. .........:. 25° 65,000,000 67— 48 = 2 3.45 
Standard Oil of N. J......... 25 502,099,200 42— 33 41 1 2.45 
lol re 25 164,450,000 45— 38 44 3 6.80: 
Tie Water Oli ..........4.. 100 50,004,300 151—116 134 4 3.00: 
._ Serr een 25 61,523,075 83— 56 81 a 4.65 





*Plus extras of $1.75 in 1924. 
"Number of Shares. 


“Reductions in par value from $100 to $25 authorized by stockholders Dec. 9, 1924. 


*When issued. 








consumption in the latter part of 1924 
exceeded production by about 11,000 bar- 
rels, against a surplus of production in 
1923 of 300,000 barrels. 

Just recently domestic production has 
again increased in volume due to develop- 
ment of the new Wortham field in East 
Central Texas. There are now over 70 
producing wells there and production is 
running about 170,000 barrels a day. This 
new field holds the key to the entire oil 
situation, and when a decline in output 
begins, the whole industry will be af- 
fected. It will mean drawing on surplus 
stocks and rising prices. 

It is thought the Wortham field will 
ultimately drill about three times the pres- 
ent number of wells, but peak production 
will not exceed 200,000 barrels a day, oil 
engineers estimate. Furthermore, it is be- 
lieved the peak will be reached during 
February or early March. In other words, 
the pivot point in the oil situation appears 
to be not more than a month or six weeks 
away. 

Of course,-a close adjustment between 
production and consumption is not im- 
mediately going to mean a boom for the 
oils. The enormous surplus of crude oil 
and its products that is in storage, neces- 
sarily will hold back prices for the time 
being. However, even now the pending 


the Interior Department estimates the total 
production at about 717,000,000 barrels, a 
decrease of 15,000,000 barrels, or 2 per 
cent., compared with 1923, the first de- 
crease in annual production since 1906. 
Peak production and imports for all time 
occurred in October, 1923, when an aver- 
age of 2,397,774 barrels daily was attained. 
By October, 1924, production and imports 
had fallen to 2,087,064 barrels daily, and 
at the present time are running about 
2,005,000 barrels daily. This latter figure 
is considerably higher than that which has 
been in effect for a number of weeks, due 
entirely to the new Wortham field. When 
flush production there is past, the daily 
average output and exports will fall con- 
siderably below the 2,000,000 barrels daily 
level. 

In buying oil stocks, it is always advis- 
able to select the best grade. It sometimes 
happens that the issues of small and little 
known companies show a greater market 
appreciation due to a particularly favor- 
able strike, but the risk accompanying such 
a purchase is usually so great that the 
ordinary investor would do well to be more 
conservative. The present group is com- 
posed principally of Standard Oil compan- 
ies, although two or three not belonging 
to the Standard group are included, these 
being particularly strong companies, name- 
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Radio 
APCO 


Manufacturing Co. 
Class A Stock 


Preferential and Participating 


This Company, long estab- 
lished in the automobile ac- 
cessory field, has become 
one of the foremost makers. 
and distributors of high 
grade radio accessories. 


Price upon application 
To Yield about 8% 
In addition, this stock partici- 
pates equally with common 


stock after $1 is paid in any one 
year to common. 


Listed on N. Y. Curb Market 


Write for descriptive circular 
and illustrated folder 


Henry D. Lindsley 
& Co. 


Incorporated 


111 Broadway New York 
Telephone Rector 2320 
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Established 1884 


ENNEDY & CO. 


Consolidated Stock Ex. of N. ¥. 
74 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY 


ODD LOTS FULL LOTS 
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Investment Suggestions 


A copy of this month’s market 
letter, contains a diversified list 
of high-grade investments which 
we will gladly mail on request, 
without obligation. 
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Sent Anywhere Postage Prepaid 
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ly, Pacific Oil, Texas Company, and Tide 
Water oil. The yields, with the exception 
of the Texas Company, are all low and 
the stocks are attractive from the stand- 
point of probable enhancement marketwise 
rather than from that of income. So far, 
the oils have had only a moderate upturn 
in the present bull market, but when the 
turn comes in the underlying situation, 
they will no doubt adjust themselves rathe1 
rapidly to the improved outlook. From 
the present appearance of the stock market, 
there is no immediate hurry necessary in 
acquiring these stocks, it perhaps being ad- 
visable to await a general reaction in which 
the oils, along with all other groups, are 
likely to be carried somewhat lower. 

In the case of the Prairie Oil & Gas 
Company, the stockholders on December 9, 
1924, voted to increase the amount of stock 
from $60,000,000 to $70,000,000 and to 
issue $5,000,000 at the present time to be 
sold to employees on the deferred pay- 
ment basis. At the same time the par 
value was reduced from $100 a share io 
$25 a share. The price of $58 a share 
shown in the table is for the new stock 
which is selling on a when-issued basis. 
The old stock paid dividends of $8 a share 
and it is presumed the new will pay $2. 

The Atlantic Refining Company is not 
paying a dividend at present, the regular 
rate of $4 a share being deferred last Sum- 
mer at the time $15,600,000 4% per cent. 
notes were issued. The notes were sold 
for the purpose of liquidating bank loans 
that had been made to purchase crude oil. 
The Company has acquired an enormous 
amount of raw material at exceedingly 
favorable prices, and with an advance in 
the price of either crude or refined products 
the company stands to profit very sub- 
stantially. 





Frank T. Stanton, of Frank T. Stanton 
& Company, who has been preaching radio 
for more than ten years, now offers a 
word of caution, stating like every other 
boom it will finally settle down to a sur- 
vival of the fittest. Many securities 
eagerly bought today may prove worthless 
in the years to come. This, however, 
should not be taken to mean that many 
millions are not going to be made in radio. 
Radio is rapidly becoming stabilized. The 
patent situation is slowly but surely pass- 
ing through the courts. When final deter- 
mination is reached undoubtedly many 
will be left in the cold. Broadcasting is, 
however, here to stay. The accomplish- 
ment of today will appear insignificant in 
a few months’ time. We consider it 
marvelous to listen-in on the great artists 
of the time. We will consider it even 
more marvelous when we are able by a 
simple attachment to see the artist. This 
time is coming. This and the other great 
possibilities make it almost incumbent that 
the investor place at least the limited 
amount of his funds in the better grade 
radio securities and this is where the 
utmost care should be exercised in secur- 
ing information from authoritative and 
reliable sources. To those following this 
line enormous profits are not only possible 
but highly probable. 





The South is making progress in impress- 
ing its resources and advantages upon the 
rest of the country. The Southern articles 
published in the last issue of “Forbes” have 
awakened keen and widespread interest. 
The New York Times devoted a full-col- 
umn editorial to B. C. Forbes’s description 
of the South’s renaissance. 


$10 A Week 
From 


$10 A Week 


$10.00 invested every week in 
52% Guaranteed PRUDENCE- 
BONDS, under the Partial Pay- 
ment Plan, and compounded 
as to interest, will give you 
an income, in 12% years, of 
$10 a week forever, without 
further investment, to say 
nothing of the fact that you 
will also be worth $9,300 in 


actual money! 


You also get 5%% on all your 
partial payments. 


Mail the coupon for particulars 
Offices open Mondays until 9 P.M. 


The PRUDENCE 
COMPANY, Inc. 


Under Supervision of N. Y:State Banking Dept. 


NEW YORK BROOKLYN 


331 Madison Ave. 162 Remsen St. 


mu TEAR OU 


The Prudence Company, Inc.F.M.512 
331Madison Ave.,at 43rd St., N.Y. C. 
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NVESTMENT 
SUGGESTIONS 


Our current Invest- 
ment suggestions 
are contained in a 
pamphlet which lists 
over seventy attrac- 
tive issues, compris- 
ing Municipal Rail- 
road, Utility, Real 
Estate, Industrial 
and Short Term ob- 
ligations. The list 
incorporates a wide 
selection of maturi- 
ties and offers yields 
ranging from 3.85% 
to 7.70%. 


Ask for Circular XF.-83 


A.B. Leach & Co., Inc. 


62 Cedar St., New York 


105 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
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Middle West 
Utilities Co. 


7% Prior Lien Stock 


(PARTICIPATING) 
GROWTH OF SYSTEM 
(Years ended April 30) 


Gross Earnings Net Earnings 


1917 $9,620,216 $3,502,756 
1918 12,157,122 3,594,432 
1919 14,641,035 4,140,571 
1920 19,362,673 5,318,507 
*1921 26,348,234 7,263,926 
*1922 29,870,701 8,826,280 
*1923 36,185,181 11,212,482 
71924 38,970,776 12,305,513 


*VYear ended Dec. 31 
tYear ended June 30 


Price upon application 


Circular upon request 


PYNCHON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
111 Broadway New York 
Uptown Office: 43rd St. and Madison Ave. 


CHICAGO MILWAUKEE 
LONDON LIVERPOOL 














































“SAFETY 1 PLUS 


Detroit is not only the automobile 
centre—it also leads the world in 
fifteen other manufactures. This 
diversity of industry insures per- 
manent progress and prosperity. 
Thus “United” First Mortgage 
Bonds issued on selected Detroit 
apartment and office buildings—sur- 
rounded with every possible safe- 
guard, have additional safety due to 
Detroit’s wonderful development. 


Write us. i, interesting literature de- 
scribing “United” First Mortgage Bonds 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE 
r BOND CO. LIMITED 
Howard C, Wade, President 


$24 Majestic Building DETROIT, MICH. 
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Everybody needs commenting, the key to profits and busi- 
ness control. Master it In 3-4 weeks’ spare time by 
enrolling for the “I. S. I. HOME STUDY COURSE 
AND SERVICE.”’ Unusually practical, simple, inter- 
estine. We solve YOUR problems. Lowest cost. 
Exactly what is wanted by busy executives. Write today 
for FREE booklet. Openings for local representatives. 
R. BLANK AUDIT COMPANY 
25 West 42nd Street Suite 600 New Yerk 
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DIGEST 
CORPORATION 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.— President 
Falk estimated net earnings for 1924 
equal to around $8 a share on common. 

American Car & Foundry Co.—Share- 
holders will be asked to approve chang- 
ing common stock consisting of 300,000 
shares of $100 par value with one vote 
for each share, into 600,000 shares of no 
par value, with one vote for each two 
shares. 

American Smelting & Refining Co.— 
Declared quarterly dividend of $1.50, an 
increase of 25 cents over previous pay- 
ment. 

American Sugar Refining Co.—Wiil 
institute suit in United States Court for 
the Southern District of New York for 
a modification of the decree restraining 
company from acquiring the assets of 
the National Sugar Refining Co. of New 
Jersey. 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry.—In- 
creased dividend on common from $1.50 
to $1.75 quarterly. Purchased $3,000,000 
of material from Colorado Fuel & Iron 
Co., to be used in double track building 
between Chicago and Los Angeles. 

Baldwin Locomotive Works—As a re- 
sult of considerable research work is 
constructing a 1,000 horsepower Diesel 
electric locomotive which is the largest 
engine of this type attempted anywhere 
in the world. 

Central Leather Co.—Shareholders au- 
thorized a mortgage and deed of trust 
securing the issue under a new trust in- 
denture of shares of stock and obliga- 
tions underlying the issue of $15,000,000 
refunding 6 per cent bonds. 

Chicago & North Western Ry.—Direc- 
tors authorized offer to minority stock- 
holders of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis & Omaha Ry. for the exchange of 
their stock for North Western common. 

Commonwealth Power Corp.—Declared 
dividend of $1.50 a share on the common, 
an increase of 50 cents over previous 
payment. 

Continental Motors Corp.— Earned 
$1.42 a share in year ended Oct. 31; same 
period 1923, $1.08. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—Sold $2,- 
000,000 corn-starch plant at Oswego, N. 
Y., to a syndicate of Wall Street inter- 
ests. Plant was disposed of under the 
Government decree of 1921. 

Famous Players-Lasky Corp.— Net 
profits in 1924 approximated $20 a share 
on the common. 

Fisher Body Corp.—Declared initial 
quarterly dividend of $1.25 a share on 
the new $25 par stock. 

Fisk Rubber Co.—Reports surplus of 
$2,736,664 for year ended Oct. 31, 1924. 
Sales increased 10 per cent. 


General Electric Co.— Orders eotsbesl . 


for three months ended Dec. 31, totaled 
$80,009,978, an increase of 7 per cent 
over same period in 1923. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Has 
taken over the radio broadcasting sta- 
tion WJAX of Cleveland. It is planned 
to remove apparatus to Akron. 


Harbison-Walker Refractories Co.— 
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Declared extra dividend of 2 per cent 
and regular quarterly payment of ly, 
per cent on common. 

Illinois Central R. R.—Aplied to I, ¢ 
C. for authority to purchase capital stock 
of the Gulf & Ship Island Railroad Co, 
for $5,000,000. 

International Agricultural Corp,.— 
“Management,” according to Wall Street 
News, “looks with favor on merger with 
the Virginia-Carolina Chemical Co. if 
satisfactory arrangements can be made.” 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales in 1924 to. 
taled $90,096,248; 1923, $81,843,233. 

Kress (S. H.) & Co.—Sales in 1924 to. 
taled $40,259,211; 1923, $34,005,467. 

Loft, Inc.—Sales in 1924 totaled $7, 
712,218; 1923, $7,405,212. 

Louisiana Oil Refining Corp.—Con- 
tracted for production of the Crusader 
Producing Co., and agreed to sell Cru- 
sader a large quantity of fuel oil. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales in 1924 
totaled $25,231,430; 1923, $21,367,827. 

Magma Copper Co.—Earnings in 1924, 
before depletion, depreciation and Fed- 


‘elal taxes, were approximately $840,000. 


Mathieson Alkali Works—Will offer to 
stockholders 23,543 shares of common 
ssock at $45 a share on the basis of one 
share of new for each five shares held. 

Montgomery Ward & Co.—Declared 
dividend of $5.25 a share on the Class 
“A” stock on account of accumulations. 
On’ Nov. 5, 1924, a dividend of $3.50 a 
share was paid on account of arrears. 
Sales in 1924 totaled $162,715,494; 1923, 
$134,645,436. 

Nash Motors Co.—Declared extra div- 
idend of $2.50 a share and the regular 
semi-annual dividend of $3.50 a share 
on common. 

National Biscuit Co—Earned $5.44 a 
share on ‘common in 1924; 1923, $5.05. 
Will build large new bakery in Atlanta 
at cost of $1,000,000. 

Norfolk & Western Ry.—Will spend 
$26,000,000 in 1925 for new equipment, 
materials and suplies, including raiis. 

Pan-American Petroleum & Trans- 
port Co.—Earned about $6 a share in 
1924. 

Penny (J. C.) Co—Sales in 1924 to- 
taled $74,237,612; 1923, $62,188,979. 

Pennsylvania R. R.—Tentative budget 
for 1925 provides for expenditures of 
$60,000,000, of which $35,000,000 will he 
on road and $25,000000 on equipment. 

Sears Roebuck & Co.—Will erect $5,- 
000,000 building for a Kansas City dis- 
tributing branch. 

United States Steel Corp.—Unifilled 
tonnage on Dec. 31, 1924, was 4,816,676 
tons, compared with 4,031,969 tons on 
Nov. 30, 1924, and 4,445,339 tons on Dec. 
31, 1923. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co. 
Acquired $3,000,000 of stock of the Wet- 
more-Savage Electric Supply Company 
of Boston. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Is said to be sold 
two months ahead on some models with 
orders being booked for earliest delivery 
around April 1, 1925. 
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New Business Books 
Tests of a Public Utility Bond. By 


Joseph Edwards Baker. 55 pp. New York; 


Payson and Clarke Company. 1925. 

Mr. Baker, of the firm of Blodget & 
Company, Investment Bankers, which is 
distributing . this book to institutional in- 
yestors, presents a careful study of factors 
affecting the soundness of public utility 
bonds. The tests which a public utility 
bond must meet are worked out and 
grouped under appropriate heads. The 
laws of the various States governing in- 
vestments have been taken into considera- 
tion. The book is the result of many 
years’ experience in meeting the invest- 
ment requirements of large insurance com- 
panies, educational institutions and savings 
banks, and this experience is crystallized 
and organized in a concise and clear man- 
ner. The book should be of particular 
interest to bankers whose interests lie out- 
side of New York, and who sometimes find 
it dificult to get as comprehensive in- 
formation concerning the investments they 
would make as is desirable. 


Budgetary Control for the Cloak and 
Suit Industry. By Theodore I. Schneider, 
C.P.A. 150 pp. New York: Maxwell 
Keller Publishing Company, 1924. 

The author of this book is a member 
of the firm of Frank Loeb Schneider Com- 
pany, auditors, and is exceptionally able 
to handle the subject. Every business is 
organized for profit and the basic principle 


-of success is “Maximum Sales at Minimum 


Cost.” Scientific management is necessary 
in this age of competition and one of its 
premises is Budgetary Control. The author 
lays down the principles of preparing a 
budget, the statistical data evidently having 
been compiled from records of actual per- 
formances of successful concerns engaged 
in this business. Budgetary control means 
efficiency in selling, in purchasing, and in 
expenditures, all of which are well covered 
in this book. The subject matter, also, 
should be of interest as a general guide 
for preparing budget plans in other in- 
dustries, and the business man who desires 
to base his operation on a sounder founda- 
tion would do well to read it. 


Buying for the Long Pull. By John R. 
Spears, 201 pp. New York: The Gregg 
Publishing Company, 1923. 


This book is what might be called a 
critical history of the fluctuations of the 
stock market from 1914 to 1920, together 
with an interesting review of the market 
from 1893. The subject matter is taken 
from leading newspapers and periodicals 
of the period, and the conclusion reached 
is that the long swing operator may con- 
fidently follow the financial press in plan- 
ning his transactions. The book also gives, 
in a practical way, how many hazards of 
investment may be eliminated. It is cer- 
tain that the securities market will con- 
tinue year after year to swing up and 
down with every change in fundamental 
conditions, just as it has done in the past, 
and a knowledge of past swings, such as 
this book provides, should be of valuable 
assistance to all those interested in the 
market. It is a book that may be reread 
many times with profit. 





“Money does not bring happiness,” says 
some philosopher who evidently has had 
experience, “but you can move away from 
misery with it.” 














ing human needs 
in 1160 Communities 


HE 23 subsidiaries of Middle West Utilities 

Company are faithful Public Servants, active 

in 15 states. In 884 communities 520,000 cus- 
tomers use their electric service and in 276 addi- 
tional communities electricity is wholesaled. 


Represented in this large group of customers is 
practically every form of useful human activity. 
The electric service alone requires the capacity 


output of 178 power plants. The combined 
investment exceeds $200,000,000. 


Middle West Utilities Company securities enjoy 
the confidence of experienced investors—due to 
the character of the Company’s business, its pro- 
gressive management, and its strength and steady 


One of 
the 178 
plants 


Electric Station at 
Goshen, Indiana 











growth. The Company’s securities are listed on 
the Chicago Stock Exchange. We suggest that 
you inquire of your investment banker or write 
us about our preferred and prior lien issues. 


MIDDLE WEST 
UTILITIES 


COMPANY 


72 West Adams Street 
CHICAGO 
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Thrifty Investors 


Buy Their Bonds 





The Bradermann Way 


Among the advantages 


they enjoy are— 


1. Saving in Price 
2. Proven Safety 


3. Specially Selected Real Es- 
tate Bonds of the Leading 
First Mortgage Houses. 


Let us tell you how it is pos- 
sible for us to offer investors 
this unusual combination. It 
will be worth your while to 
send for our plan and list of 
bond baragins. 


Ask for 
Special January List No. 824 


M-W. Bradermann Co. 


INCORPORATED 
60 Broadway, New York 


NASHVILLE MEMPHIS 
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California? | 


F you are thinking of a 
| westward trip or of mak- 

ing California your perma- 
nent home, we will be glad to 
furnish you information re- 
garding any part of the state 
. . . particularly the south- 
ern half, from Fresno to the 
Mexican line, which is covered 
by these institutions. 


x 


The First NATIONALBANK OF LOS ANGELES 
PaciFic-SOUTHWEST tsa BANK 
First Securrrigs COMPANY 


Central Offices : : Los Angeles 


The AGGREGATE RESOURCES of 
these three institutions are $281,- 
584,270.68, as of December 31, 1924; of 
which $96,337,119.42 are those of The 
First National Bank of Los Angeles, 
85,247,151.26 of the Pacific-Southwest 
rust & Savings Bank, and $600,000 
capital and surplus of the First Securi- 
ties Company. 
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NEW MOVES IN AUTOMOTIVE 







CCORDING to the last inventory by 
the Census Bureau the United States 

are valued at $320,803,862,000 and motor 
vehicles of all kinds at $4,567,407,000. The 
total is 72 per cent. higher than ten years 
before, and the largest increase is in real 
estate and buildings which now come to 


176 billions. The figures, however, are for 
December of 1922 and not quite up to 
date, especially not in the case of motor 
vehicles. As all the real estate was in 
existence in 1912 as well as in 1922, there 
is room for speculation as to how much 
of the 72 per cent. increase is due to the 
motor vehicles making outlying real estate 
and the buildings thereon more valuable 
and how much to a general reduction in 
the purchasing value of a dollar. The 
new figure for railways is about 20 bil- 
lions, and public utilities, including street 
railways, canals, and irrigation systems, 
come to more than 15 billions. No separate 
estimate of highways and streets has been 
found in the report at hand, perhaps be- 
cause their value enters into all other 
estimates. And what is the goodwill 
of all the people toward each other and 
their country worth? The imagination of 
a statesman could work out a_ strong 
speech on that line of thought, not forget- 
ting the goodwill of the world at large, 
but from the viewpoint of this column 
the most surprising disclosure in the offi- 
cial figures comes from the estimate that 
motor vehicles represent less than 114 per 
cent. of the total wealth while no doubt 
responsible for a much larger percentage 
of increase in this total. Despite all waste 
in their use, the motor vehicles come dis- 
tinctly in line with power and machinery 
as means for increasing the earning 
capacity of the nation. 


Vogue for Straight Eights 


As the eight-in-line automobile engine is 
showing strong signs of coming into 
fashion, although absence of vibration can 
be secured by other means as well, there 
may be a chance for those who are late 
in coming into the swim—and have no 
time to develop a new engine—if they will 
couple two four-cylinder engines tandem 
and then make it a talking point that, if the 
front one gets out of order, the car owner 
can uncouple it and run on the rear une. 
A similar scheme was discussed se usly 
once with a view % saving gasoline in the 
operation of heavy trucks freque..jiy run- 
ning under conditions requiring very little 
power, but the more practical solution was 
a very low reserve gear fo: conditions 
calling for a maximum pul). 


With regard to economy and flexibility 
in manufacture there seer’ to be a con- 
siderable advantage in the : .ght-in-line type. 
It pairs off better with :ne production of 
four-cylinder engines t!.an a six-cylinder 
engine does, while salesmen say that the 
long hood of the eight creates a plainly 
visible distinction in style which the public 
is quick to appreciate. A considerable 
variation in style and construction of auto- 
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mobiles is perhaps one of the developments 
most devoutly to be wished, not only to 
avoid drab monotony in the traffic but also 
to keep the industry alert for the Vary- 
ing requirements that are sure to crop out 
in the ever-increasing export trade. 


Competition for Gasoline 


The eventual exhaustion of the natural 
gasoline supply is now looked upon more 
seriously than ever. The chemists are giy- 
ing attention to the problem of furnish- 
ing a new fuel, first to help out and keep 
the price of gasoline from soaring, and 
later to take its place, if possible without 
radical change of engines. One chemical 
authority concludes that the solution pre- 
senting the best possibilities lies in the 
development of tropical crops from which 
alcohol may be cheaply produced. Ethy! 
alcohol, he says, has proved very efficient 
when mixed with gasoline, and it has the 
great advantage that its use does not in- 
volve the production of poisonous carbon 
monoxide in the exhaust gasses. So far, 
alcohol has not been produced in the 
enormous quantities that would be neces- 
sary in order to get it generally adopted 
as a motor fuel. It cannot be distilled 
cheaply enough from grain at ordinary 
grain prices, but an endless annual supply 
could be obtained by cultivating large areas 
in the tropics with crops yielding sugar 
or starch. Very large investments of capi- 
tal would be required, but already it is 
possible to utilize cheap alcohol from the 
tropics to replace part of the gasoline, the 
blend selling at a profit in competition 
with unmixed gasoline. To extract gaso- 
line and other products from oil-bearing 
shale rock, of which large areas are avail- 
able in this and other countries, would 
require as much capital and organization, 
the same chemical authority believes, as the 
organization of alcohol production on a 
large scale, and would after all not afford 
a never-ending supply. 

If the motor industry and the motoring 
public do not seem to worry as much 
over the fuel supply of 1950 as some of 
the scientists, it may be because Asia and 
Africa, the two largest continents, have 
barely been scratched as yet by the oil 
prospector. 

The American Automobile Association 
now enrolls truck and bus operators among 
its members, to unify all motor vehicle in- 
terests—M. C. K. 
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From the Silver Jubilee 
The first heavy-duty White truck 
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(0s ee has come gradually, 
financed with its own profits. Now it 
is coming with a rush, This country has 
an unequalled surplus in money, power, and 
machinery, and with this on hand the cost- 
cutting methods can be adopted on a large 
scale. Most leaders are now agreed that 
by investment in the right equipment nearly 
all important work can be done, and will 
be done, at production figures so low as 
to stagger the economists of yesterday, 
the high present wages duly considered. 
Agriculture and small industry are not 
as ready for cost-cutting investments as 
the larger organizations in big industry, 
commerce, and transportation, but all are 
coming into the movement as fast as they 
can wherever the facts and possibilities 
are understood. And the pace of improve- 
ments is faster than it ever was before, 
rendering it necessary for everybody work- 


*ing in a competitive business field to keep 


a sharp lookout. 

Here is one incident that throws light 
on the situation. The Wayne Tank & 
Pump Co., of Ft. Wayne, Ind., reports 
that the cost of welding three seams, each 
116 inches long, of a galvanized iron tank 
to hold 550 gallons, amounts to 82 cents 
by a certain new method of electric weld- 
ing, while the cost previously was $3.89 
when an oxy-acetylene torch was the tool 
employed. And the new electric welding 
is so rapid and sharply confined that it 
does not melt the galvanizing along the 
seams of the sheet. The tank heads, how- 
ever, were still welded in by gas flame 
when the report was made. 

This is a very specific case of cost- 
cutting. Both methods are modern. Each 
has its advantages for certain jobs. The 
preference of engineers and foremen has 
see-sawed for years between them. The 
skill of operatives is in both cases im- 
portant, but improvements of the tools 
from time to time have been more decisive. 
Finally each must find its best field. And 
meanwhile the makers of riveted tanks 
should be as keenly interested in the results 
as the more directly competing concerns. 
Cost-cutting in welding affects riveting. 
The purchasing executive can scarcely do 
more than to watch developments and be 
willing to make tests. 

His position toward new machine tools 
for mechanical work must be _ similar. 
Every one of them comes to his door, by 
salesmen or in advertising, strongly spon- 
sored as a cost-cutter, for a more or less 
restricted line of work. 


Unskilled Labor Replaced 


These things have always been important, 
but now the heart of the cost-cutting 
movement is not in the choice among tech- 
nical expedients designed to do almost the 
same kind of work. Sharp lines cannot be 
drawn, but the big saving comes mainly in 
more radical methods for getting rid of 
all the man-labor that may be replaced by 
automatic appliances. Few realize in how 
many ways this can be done. It is perhaps 
almost safe to contend that whenever a 
saving is made an analysis will always dis- 


/NEW MACHINES 
and METHODS: 






close that some man-labor has been dis- 
pensed with somewhere, though not always 
among the workers of the concern that 
makes the saving. When a textile mill 
moves to the South, nearer to materials 
and fuel or electric power, considerable 
labor is avoided in transportation of raw 
materials, 


The Huge Aggregate 


The power system, housing, interior 
transportation, trucking, shipping, power 
transmission, cleaning, lighting, heating 
constitute important departments in all of 
which cost-cutting methods are being 
rapidly introduced and even standardized. 
The old individual steam plant gives way 
to the electric system in one place, to 
pulverized coal with automatic firing and 
stoking in another, to oil furnaces or Diesel 
engines in a third, as the circumstances 
may dictate. Houses for industry are 
manufactured to order and put up without 
interference with business. Cranes, hoists, 
and conveyor systems save labor, space, and 
breakage, avoid congestion and confusion, 
and moreover, serve as pacemakers for 
machine operatives. Less closely connected 
with production are the lift-trucks and 
similar devices which save back-breaking 
work in storage and shipping rooms. 
Modern lighting in some cases increases 
production twenty per cent. The list of 
things done in these departments alone is 
too long for even casual mention here, and 
the aggregate saving in all of them is in 
some instances revolutionizing the indus- 
trial situation. 


Pays to Go All the Way 


New materials, instruments, control and 
accounting methods, combine with the 
larger measures to give to modern busi- 
ness enterprise a _ scientific complexion 
which was almost entirely unknown twenty 
years ago and which many of the older 
generation still distrust when the required 
investment is relatively large. But from 
all reports the new cost-cutting methods 
pay better the more thoroughly they are 
adopted. 

The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, assisted by Herbert Hoover—among 
government officials the most prominent 
champion of cost-cutting—has recently held 
a largely attended conference at which an 
alleged danger in this development was 
the chief subject for comment. It is found 
that the number of persons engaged in 
commercial distribution of goods has in- 
creased ten times as fast as the number of 
producers, and this change in the propor- 
tions is considered dangerous, as well as 
a sign of waste in commerce. Perhaps it 
is only natural, however, that larger pro- 
duction, though effected by fewer men and 
more machinery, should attract a larger 
personnel to commerce, to handle the dis- 
tribution of the larger volume of goods. 
If retail prices are knifed by the super- 
abundant middleman, industry’s best pro- 
tection still lies in more cost-cutting. — 
M.C.K. 
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15‘Quality GENUINE 
Imported JAVAwrapper 


No bands or decorated boxes 
Just“DIAMONDS IN THE 
ROUGH - Expensive Credit 
System and all losses 
eliminated-In addition 


We will include 


FREE 


cokes @eeeticeiteieg 
4 OUR EDWIN 
SAMPLE CASE 


Contains one cigar each 
of our 12 BEST SELLERS, 
priced up to $30.00 per 
100. Only one sample 
case FREE to a customer 
This offer is made just to 


“Get Acquainted” 
‘OFFER EXPIRES MARCH 15 
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MOKE AS MANY AS YOU 
LIKE. IF NOT ENTIRELY 
SATISFIED YOUR MONEY 
REFUNDED IN FULL. 





















Send check or pay on arrival. 
Order mild, medium or strong. 
We pay transportation charges. 
Established 1903. References any 
bank in the U.S.A, When order- 
ing please mention ‘‘Forbes” 


EDWIN CIGAR CO. 


2338-40 3"! Ave NEW YORK 


Largest Mail OrderCigar House in theUS.A 








AreYou Profiting by 


Investment Opportunities 
in the South ? 


Growth and activity in South- 
ern industry means a consid- 
erably better return on capital 
when putin Sou‘hern bonds 
with no sacrifice of safety. 
Read“ A Surveyofthe South.’ 


Complimentary copy on request 


Caldwell & Co. 


INVESTMENT BANKERS 


nicipal, C tion, and Mortgage Bonds 
649 Union St. we Nashville, Tenn. 
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STOCK MANUAL 


Contains over 250 pages of 
valuable condensed statis- 
tics and information relative 
to stocks and bonds listed 
on the leading exchanges. 


If you cannot call, send for Booklet F. 442 


WILSON & CHARDON 


Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N. Y. 
62 Broadway New York 


Telephone: Hanover 0970 























EARN $25 WEEKLY—Spare time, writing for 
newspapers, magazines. Experience unneces- 
sary. Copyright book free. Press Syndicate, 
1052. St. Louis, Mo. 
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I Learned from the 
Big Investors 


How to Become Independent in 
Only a Few Years ona Small Salary 


“For years I thought it ‘money-luck’ 
by which big investors built fortunes,” 
a successful investor wrote recently. 
“Then I was promoted to a position that 
brought me into contact with the con- 
fidential affairs of my employers. I was 
amazed to discover the secret of their in- 
vesting—the legitimate methods they had 
used to build up fortunes in a surpris- 
ingly short time with absolute safety!” 


These remarkable methods are fully described 
in an important book. It outlines for you the 
most successful plan ever developed for the 
scientific accumulation of money. It tells you 
how to accumulate $10,000, $25,000 or even $50,- 
000 in a certain length of time. It shows you 
how you can create a good sized estate through 
investing in Forman First Mortgage Real Es- 
tate Bonds—all without risk or speculation of 
any sort. Mail the request blank for your copy. 
It may change the whole course of your life. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN & COMPANY 
105 W. Monroe St., Dept. A-52, Chicago 
100 East 42nd Street, New York 


40 Years Without Loss to a Customer 






MAILED 
FREE 






George M. Forman & Company 


105 W. Monroe St., Dept. A-52 
Chicago, Ill. 


Please mail me, without cost or obligation, a 
copy of your Free book. 


TOMO ie isis Mi cieedewietavkosacuccssecseaweses in 
Address stnageeeesereneeeseersereererseneccesseens _ 
(oper ey ere rere e eee y" Eee 
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Building and Mortgage Survey 


Views of Leading Financiers in Building Sphere 
Indicate Another Active Year in 1925 


G. L. Miller, president of G. L. Miller 
& Company, when asked his opinion of the 
outlook in the building field, said: 

“During 1924 the amount of building 
done was sufficiently large to again de- 

crease the poten- 
tial construction 
demand resulting 
from the World 
War. We enter 
the new year with 
a lower amount of 
contemplated new 
work than at any 
time since the war. 

“Nevertheless, the 
normal demand for 
new building has now reached a level 
which insures a sufficiently large vol- 
ume to generously support general busi- 
ness, manufacture and distribution. In 
many cities there still exists a local 
potential shortage which is large, and 
the real estate mortgage bond houses 
will, during the year of 1925, find in 
these localities abundant material for 
mortgage bond issues of standard 
safety. The new year. should be an 
extremely prosperous one for the lead- 
ing real estate bond houses. We regard 
the situation with optimism.” 


William M. Greve, President of Realty 
Associates and Prudence Bonds Corpora- 
tion, in an exclusive interview, said: 

“Real estate this year should measure 
up well to the peak of 1924. This out- 
look is justified by 
the steady increase 
of land values, the 
healthy condition of 
general _— business, 
the program for 
utility and indus- 
trial expansion, the 
stable condition of 
labor, the reassur- 
ing political ad- 
justment and the 
bountiful supply of money. 

“But to make good this outlook there 
must be a necessary though radical 
change in building output. There is no 
doubt the construction of high class 
apartment houses has already been over- 
done and with the building program now 
on will mean an overproduction. 

“There have already appeared enough 
signs to bear out this statement. One 
has only to consider the fact that there 
are still a great number of vacancies 
in the new buildings finished on the 
east side of Manhattan during 1924, 
from 23rd to 100th streets. With the 
large amount of construction in this area 
of buildings that will be completed 
within the next six months, there is no 
doubt in my mind but that rents will 
decrease in this class of apartments. 
All conservative loaning institutions 
have borne the fact of overproduction in 
mind and have always figured the rental 
values at below the current prices. 

“During the seven-year aftermath of 
the great war there was a strong drift 
of population into the cities, due to the 
high cost of commodities in the country 
and high wages in the cities, which 








reached its peak in 1923-24. Agricultura} 
areas were depleted of labor and suffered 
intensely in many ways while the cities 
benefited by the influx of new people 
with their savings funds. This central- 
ization of population in the cities created 
the erroneous impression that, in addi- 
tion to making up the shortage due to 
the cessation of building during the 
war, the new and abnormal demand for 
housing and working facilities estab- 
lished a new ratio of increase which had 
to be provided for in a permanent way; 
hence the tremendous building boom 
in the cities throughout the country 
which last year alone aggregated $5,- 
000,000,000, 


W. J. Moore, president of the American 
Bond & Mortgage Company, in discussing 
the mortgage loan market in 1925, said: 


“Conditions in the mortgage market 
during 1924 were favorable to a volume 
of construction 
even in excess o 
the record year 
which preceded it 
and indications now 
point to a new 
year in which there 
will be a firm rate 
with an = ample, 
though not exces: 
sive, supply ot 
funds. General 
business should aid the comparative 
stability of the market. 

“The country’s growing gold hoard, 
increasing by the apparently endless in- 
flux of gold from the rest of the world, 
has kept money rates lower than they 
would otherwise have been. While the 
return flow predicted by our Govern- 
ment officials last year has not yet ma- 
terialized, it is most unlikely that there 
could develop in the new year any 
movement sufficiently large to affect 
substantially the money rates.” 


M. W. Bradermann, of M. W. Brader- 
mann & Company, investment bonds, says: 

“In my opinion the leading first mort- 
gage real estate bond houses have doute 
more to increase the 
investor class in this 
country than any 
other influence since 
the Government war 
bonds selling cam- 


paigns. 

“Good real estate 
mortgage bond s, 
properly merchan- 





dised, have brought 
about nation-wide 
popularity and distribution. This situation 
now demands immediate attention towards 
rendering negotiability simple and inex- 
pensive. I have in mind the creation of a 
bond mart or exchange, where first mort- 
gage bonds can be bought, sold and ex- 
changed. 

“Bring this about, and first mortgage reat 
estate bonds will have, I believe, a stilf 
greater appeal as the acme of desirability. 
Easier negotiability will further enhance 
their value and popularity.” 
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$400,000,000 
Cost to Taxpayers 
of Tax Advice 


The Saturday Evening Post in an editorial 
“The Unseen Burden” quotes Henry Her- 
rick Bond of the Boston Bar as authority 
for this estimate of direct annual cost to 
taxpayers of tax advice. 


$5.00 Will Help Stop 
This Waste 


Mitchell’s Practical Analytical 
Federal Income Tax Guides (size 
8% x 11) Containing Specimen 
Returns filled in, with line-by-line 
explanation of each item of In- 
come and Deduction; practical 
problems worked out in figures, 
and explanations written in plain 
English, will enable the taxpayer 
to make an accurate return and 
take every advantage afforded by 
the new tax law in order to 
minimize amount of tax payable. 


Five Practical Guides 


No. 1—For Individuals (Form 1040) 
No. 2—For Corporations (Form 1120) 
No. 3—For Partnerships (Form 1065) 
No. 4—For Fiduciaries (Form 1041) 
No. 5—For Banks (Form 1120) 


Get Your Copy Free 


We will give you, free, your choice of any 
one of the above Tax Guides with one year’s 
subscription (Five Dollars) to the INCOME 
TAX REVIEW (2 issues). Additional 
Guides $1.00 each. 


Banks can secure all Five Guides 
by writing for “Special Offer” 


The INCOME TAX REVIEW is edited by 
Joseph J. Mitchell, Member American Institute 
of Accountants, and is endorsed by Secretary of 
the Treasury Andrew. W. Mellon and other 
financial and tax authorities. 


INCOME TAX REVIEW 


Published in the interest of the taxpayer 
503 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 











Sell Stocks Now? 


For two years the stock market has experienced 
violent up and down movements. 


From November, 1923, to February, 1924, It 
advanced 15 points—a 13 point decline followed. 
From May, 1924, to August it 17 
points—a 6% point decline followed. 


Since October 14 it has advanced 13 points. 


WHAT’S AHEAD NOW? 
A few copies of our current analysis giving a 


definite answer and specific recommendations, 
are available FREE. 


Simply ask for F. A. 1 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF FINANCE 
141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 














EXECU 


GINEERS, all lines, now earning 

33, 000. $25,000, seeking new connections 
will find our individual, ccnfidential serv- 
ice an effective and digni fied medium to 
muke desired connections. Personally 
planned and executed by MR. JACOB 
PENN, the eminent employment authority, 
known to leading business men throughout 
America. Not an employment agency. 


a am 








Jacob Penn, Inc., 305 Broadway, New York 
Mention of “Forbes” insures good service 





(Continued from page 582) 
the next five years to come. New fortunes 
will be made in the accumulation of sound 
securities representing these industries. 

“Electrical refrigeration, aeroplanes and 
radio—these are the promising headliners 
for this era. There are sixty-five million 
users of electricity in this country who will 
constitute a market for electrical refriger- 
ators. 

“Commercial aviation on an extensive 
basis will become the bulwark of our na- 
tional defense. The public will demand 
protection. 

“The radio industry has great and un- 
touched possibilities because one hundred 
and ten million people in this country love 
music and respect education.” 


Jerome Lewine of Henry Hentz & Co., 
in an exclusive interview, says: 

“The outlook for the cottonseed oil in- 
dustry, as a whole, for this season is more 
optimistic than it has been at any time dur- 
ing the past five years. Since the start of 

— the season there has 
.been a good margin of 
profit between seed and 
crude oil, as well as 
between crude oil and 
the finished refined 
product. 

“We attribute this 
return to normalcy 
largely to the increased 
production, which is 
estimated at about 3,000,000 barrels 
of refined oil, or about 33-1/3 per cent. 
increase over last season, which is 
the largest production since 1916, when 
the outturn was about 3,250,000 barrels. 
The increased yield of cotton naturally 
brought about the larger production of cot- 
ton oil, but another gratifying factor was 
the elimination, to a large extent, of the 
disastrous competitive buying of seed. 

“The increased supply is much needed, 
as at the beginning of the season the carry- 
over was the smallest on record, namely, 
289,000 barrels, or about one month’s con- 
sumption. There have been consumed so 
far in the five months of this season 1,161,- 
000 barrels, as against 969,000 barrels for 
the corresponding period a year ago. 

“The chief competitor of cottonseed oil 
is pure lard, which at the present time is 
selling at an abnormal premium of 5c per 
pound over cottonseed oil. This big differ- 
ence is accounted for by the short corn 
crop and resultant reduction in lard pro- 
duction. Should this premium he main- 
tained, it is bound to materially increase tne 
consumption of cottonseed oil, and we 
doubt if, at the end of this season, other 
than another moderate carryover is likely. 

“In 1915 our exnorts were 940,000 bar- 
rels, since which year they have steadily 
decreased, until last season same amounted 
to only about 130,000 barrels. The bettered 
financial condition of Europe, especially the 
central part, should result in larger ship- 
ments abroad. 

“The future delivery cottonseed oil mar- 
ket is established on the New York Produce 
Exchange and trading has been more active 
and broader than for several years.” 





The measures presented in Congress by 
Senator McLean and Representative Mad- 
den, to provide that interest charges on the 
railroad loans made by the Government 
shall be fixed at not less than 4% per cent., 
instead of 6 per cent. as described by the 
Transportation Act, has met with the ap- 
proval of President Coolidge. 
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3 important facts 
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Guaranteed 
BONDS 


ONE 

In Adair Protected Bonds the Inves- 
tor isabsolutely insured against loss 
for the full term of the bond by one 
of the strongest Surety Companies 
in America, operating under State 
and National Laws, which not only 
limit its guarantees in proportion to 
its financial rescources, but require 
that reserve funds be set aside for 
possible losses. 


Two 
The interest yield is from 1% to 14% 
greater than that obtainable from 
similar investments. 


THREE 

The Investor may obtain a 7% yield 
at any future date during the life of 
the bond by discontinuing the guar- 
antee, 

Compare Adair Protected Bonds 

as to guarantee, as to yield, as to 

strength, with any other inves- 


ment. Mail the coupon today for 
full information. 














Serial Maturities. Denominations: $1000, $500 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


‘The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 
ATLANTA 


Founded 1865 


PHILADELPHIA a 
Packard Building 





NEW YORK 
Adair Realty & Mortgage Co., 
Exclusive Distributors, 270 Madison Ave. 


Adair Realty & Trust Co., 

Healey Building, Atlanta, Dept. V-11. 
MAIL Gentlemen:—Please send me offering 

shee. describing your first mortgage 

bonds guaranteed as to principal and 

interest and yielding 644 %. 


Name 





Address 





























FLORIDA! 


An investment field—that should 
have the serious consideration of 
everyone interested in sound in- 
vestments. 


Current booklet F.M. describes our Guar- 
anteed Bonds, yielding a high return, and 
contains valuable information on Florida; 
mailed free upon request. 


SECURITIES SALES COMPANY 
OF FLOR! 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
119 W. Forsyth St. Jacksonville, Fia. 








I FIND NEW PRODUCTS 
FOR THE MANUFACTURER 


or those wishing to establish a new 
manufacturing industry 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established in 1900 
773F Garson Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Direct Mail Advertising Produces— 


INQUIRIES 


at the LOWEST COST 


This is how one manufac- 
turer solved his problem. 

















































By following our sugges- 
tions in his direct mail ad- 
vertising, his returns in- 
creased more than 800 per 
cent over previous years 
and now direct mail adver- 
Complete tising is the most efficient 


Depariments in 


a Sa producer of inquiries for 

Surveys his salesmen. 

Copy ‘ 

ART AND PLATES To carefully selected lists 

PRINTING 

og he has sent a house maga- 

ee aa zine, real sales broadsides 
A SIN ° 

etter « eecas and personalized letters— 

LETTER backed by intelligent fol- 

REPRODUCTION : Peg 
MAILING low-up of inquiries. 


His plans for increased use of 
direct mail advertising indicates 
his enthusiasm. 


When you are ready to go after 
more business through direct mail 
advertising, may we suggest that 
you talk over your problems with 
one of our merchandising men. 


BUCKLEY, DEMENT & CO. 


DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
PLANNED—PRINTED—MAILED 


General Offices and Plant Eastern Sales Office 
1316 Jackson Bivp., CHICAGO 247 Parx Ave., NEW YORK 















































Carbon Monoxide Gas 


We know that CARBON MONOXIDE GAS is a frequent 
cause of motor fatalities. We are especially reminded of it at 
this time of the year. 


This gas is a product of combustion from either stationary or 
automotive gasoline engines. It is invisible, odorless, tasteless, 
and non-irritating. To inhale a seemingly negligible quantity 
means almost immediate loss of life. 

Knowing this, it is clearly our duty to warn the owners of cars 
not to run their engines when garage doors or windows are 


closed. 


Join us in this work of safeguarding life. The only sure pro- 
tection against CARBON MONOXIDE GAS is fresh air and 
ample ventilation. 





Over Sixty Years in 
Business, 
Now insuring Over Two 
Billion Dollars in 
Policies on 3,500,000 Lives 








LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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| About Important People| 











ALTER S. GIFFORD, 40 years 
old, executive vice-president of the 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com- 
pany for the last two years, was elected 
president of the company to succeed Harry 
B. Thayer, who becomes chairman. 
Charles Evans Hughes has resigned as 
Secretary of State and will be succeeded 
by Ambassador Kellogg. Alanson B. 
Houghton of New York, now Ambassador 
to Germany, has been selected by President 
Coolidge to succeed Ambassador Kellogg 
as Ambassador at London. C. Bascom 
Slemp, secretary to the President, will re- 
tire and will be succeeded by Representa- 
tive Everett Sanders, Republican, of Indi- 
ana. All the above changes will take effect 
March 4. 


Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, declined an offer by President 
Coolidge to become Secretary of Agricul- 
ture when Secretary Gore retires March 
4 to become Governor of West Virginia. 

Joseph W. McIntosh of Illinois, Deputy 
Controller of the Currency, was nominated 
by President Coolidge to be Controller, 
succeeding Henry M. Dawes, who recently 
resigned. 


C. H. Stoffregen of Steinwalder-Stoff- 
regen & Co., was elected president ot the 
New York Coffee and Sugar Exchange, to 
succeed E. F. Diercks. 

Ambrose N. Diehl and I. Lamont 
Hughes, were named vice-presidents of the 
Carnegie Steel Company. 


Frank R. Coates, president of the 
Toledo Edison Company, was elected presi- 
dent of the Central Electric Railway Asso- 
Ciation. 

Milton Harrison was elected to the 
Board of directors of the Coal & Iron Na- 
tional Bank of the City of New York. 


Barret Montfort, formerly assistant 
vice-president of the Chemical National 
Bank, was made a vice-president. 


The New York Stock Exchange mem- 
bership of Edward A. McCullough has 
been sold to Alexander R. Thompson for 
$108,000, a new high price since 1920. 

The New York Cotton Exchange mem- 
bership of Moses C. Heath has been sold 
to Louis Brooks for $35,000, also a new 
high record price. 

Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney was 
elected a director of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

Henry C. Breck, Assistant Federal Re- 
serve Agent at San Francisco for many 
years, has resigned to become assistant to 
S. Parker Gilbert, Agent General for 
Reparations at Berlin. 

Peter E. Martin has been appointed vice- 
president of the Ford Motor Company in 
charge of manufacturing, and Ernest C. 
Kanzler has been made second vice-presi- 
dent. 

Julien L. Eysmans was appointed general 
traffic manager of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road System. 

Samuel W. Reyburn, president of Lord 
& Taylor and president of the Associated 
Dry Goods Corporation of Virginia, re- 
signed as a director of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York. 

Robert F. Brown, assistant to the presi- 
dent of the United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company, was elected vice-president 
and secretary of that company. 

J. L. Price has resigned as secretary and 
treasurer and director of the Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company. 
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ri ailing List De Luxe 


$5,000—$10,000 or More Income Per Year 
Washington-Alaska 


Lists of persons covering Washington 
and Alaska graded by approximate in- 
comes $5,000.00 or more per year. These 
lists can be ordered by cities or counties 
and by classifications of incomes, such as 
$5,000.00, $10,000.00, $50,000.00 or more, etc. 
Number and cost of any list gladly fur- 
nished on request. 





mplete 1925 Washington Auto Regis- 
ap in book form. Also special lists of 
auto owners and statistical information 
covering State of Washington. 


Farmers, Dairymen, Business and Profes- 
sional lists covering the Northwest. 


The Stewart Mailing List Co. 
Established 1914 
717 Second Avenue, SEATTLE, WASH. 























Dividends 





en 


Remington Typewriter Company 
Second Preferred Dividend No. 67. 


New York, January 13, 1925. 

The Board of Directors has this 

day declared a dividend of $2.00 

per share on the Second Preferred 

stock, payable February 20, 1925, 

to stockholders of record February 
10, 1925. 

HAROLD E. SMITH, 


Secretary. 





WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 

& MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
A Dividend of two per cent ($1.00 per share) 
on the COMMON Stock of this Company for the 
quarter ending December 31, 1924, will be paid 
January 31, 1925, to Stockholders of record as of 


December 31, 1924. 
H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 
New York, December 20, 1924. 








Sell by Direct Mail 


“Anything that ean be seld can be sold by mail’’ 
Baek up your salesmen. Sell small, isolated towns 
without salesmen. With ene letter a merchant sold 
$63,398.00 in 10 days; a retailer sold $22,896.20 
in 30 days. Send 25e for a copy of POSTAGE 
Magazine and actual copies of these two letters. 
If you sell, you need POSTAGE. Tells how to 
write result getting letters, folders, booklets, house 
magazines. $2 a year for 12 numbers full of 
usable cashable selling ideas. 

POSTAGE, 18 E. 18th St., New York City 








MINOR SWINGS 
OF THE STOCK MARKET 


and Their Indications, by B. EDELIN 

A guide to the investor and a handbook of ref- 
erence for the professional broker. UExpla 

graphs and tables, with blank pages for memo- 

randa. Annalist—‘‘Should have wide sale.’ 
Full cloth, octave, postpaid $1.65 


DORRANCE & COMPANY, Publisher 


Dept. F, Drexel Bldg. Philadelphia 
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Sell Stocks Now? 


Stocks have reacted and rallied. Are they a 
buy now? Many Investors think so. But do 
not guess. Send for ‘“‘Making Profits in Seeu- 
rities,’? mailed you without charge. It explains 
the TWO GREAT PROFIT-MAKING points 
every investor needs to KNOW, and USE 
RIGHT NOW. 


AMERICAN SECURITIES SERVICE 
832B, 15 William Street New York 








U. S. STEEL 


(1918-24) 
DAILY GRAPHIC CHART showing high, low 
and volume of sales each day for seven (7) 
complete years and to date. ge of prices 
1255-70 %. Special Price $12.50. 
SCIENTIFIC CHART PUBLISHERS 
91 Wall Street New York City 
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_ “Forbes” pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue, and presents a 
copy of “Forbes Epigrams” for each 
story used. 


Financial Fireworks 
“It is said that paper can be used effec- 
tively in keeping a person warm.” 
“Yes, I remember a 30 day note once 
kept me in a sweat for a month.”—$5 


prize to R. J. Hansen, Billings, Mont. 
*x* * * 


Hurrah for Cy! 

Cy Cobbins made brooms for a living, 
and Sid Hoskins kept a store in the town 
where they both lived. One day Cy came 
in with a load of brooms, and then dicker- 
ing began. 

“Sid, I want to sell you these brooms.” 

“All right, Cy, I'll take them.” 

“I don’t want any store pay,” said Cy, 
“IT want cash for them.” 

After a thoughtful pause Sid said: “I 
tell you what I'll do, Cy. I'll give you half 
cash and half trade.” 

“I guess that'll be O. K.,” Cy said, at 
last. 

After Sid had put the brooms in their 
place in the store, he said: 

“Here’s your money, Cy, and now, what 
do you want in trade?” 

Cy’s shrewd glance swept over the mis- 
cellaneous stock of the store. 

“Well, Sid,” he said, “if it’s all the same 
to you, I’ll take brooms.”—Prize of Forbes 


Epigrams to W. P. Schramm, Balaton, 
Minn. 





* * * 
Did His Best 
The foreman, after watching for some 
time two of his men at work, noticed that 
one of them took two barrow-loads of 
bricks to the other man’s one. So he went 
up to the slow worker, and said: 
“Look here, this won’t do; your mate is 
doing twice as much work as you are.” 
“Well, don’t blame me,” replied the man, 
“I’ve already told him about it.’—Ex- 
change. 
* * * 
Wrong Receiver 


The assistant superintendent was deep in 
his morning dictation, when his phone 
rang sharply. He took down the receiver 
quickly and fairly shouted: “Paragraph.” 
—Prize of Forbes Epigrams to F. Carl, 
Portland, Ore. 

* * * 
Almost 

“Now tell me, what is the opposite of 
misery ?” 

“Happiness!” said the class in unison. 

“And sadness?” she asked. 

“Gladness.” 

“And the opposite of wo?” 


“Giddap!” shouted the enthusiastic class. 


—Good Hardware. 





__ Those wishing contributions returned 
if found unsuitable will please enclose 
stamped, addressed envelope. ~ 
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SPRINGS 


WATKINS GLEN.N. Y. 
ON SENECA LAKE 
lim. E. I effingwe President 
A Health Resort 
lete ~ilities 




















$Q).85 


POSTPAID 


Genuine German War Glasses purchased at ex- 
ceptionally advantageous rates of exchange and 
manufactured by most prominent German optical 
factories. 
Finest achromatic day and night lenses. 40 
m.m. objective. Dust and moisture proof. 
* Pupillary adjustment. Built regardless of cost 
according to strictest military standards. All 
glasses guaranteed in perfect condition. 
Shipped promptly upon receipt of check or 
money-order with guarantee of full cash refund 
for any glasses returned. 
Order your field glasses today 
ERSON BROTH 


Largest importers of field glasses in America 











91-95 W. Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 














SALESMEN—New specialty, just out, will make 
big money for hustlers. Write, at once, for 
full details. Iowa Novelty Co., Bever Bldg., 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 


SALESMEN—Latest advertising pencils. 1925 
designs just out. sure money-maker. Coff- 
pe Pencil Co., Bever Bldg., Cedar Rapids, 
owa. 
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Stockholders are entitled to know 


General Motors mails to stockholders a quarterly finaacial 
statement, and at the end of the year issues a complete 
review in the form of an Annual Report. 

With each quarterly dividend check is enclosed a book- 
let telling stockholders something shey ought to know about 
General Motors. The subjects of the booklets issued thus 
far are as follows: 


FINANCIAL STATEMENTS . ORGANIZATION CHART 
PREFERRED AND COMMON Stocks . Facts AND Figures . PLANTs AND PRODUCTs . 
PassENGER Cars AND TrRucKs . Parts AND ACCESSORY COMPANIES 
GENERAL Motors ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 
GENERAL Morors RESEARCH CORPORATION 
Export ORGANIZATIONS . CANADIAN ORGANIZATIONS 
Propucts oF Detco-Licnt Company . Bopy By FIsHER 


Copies of any or all of these booklets may be had upon request to the Department 
of Publicity, General Motors Corporation, 224 West 57th Street, New York 


GENERAL MOTORS 


BUICK ° CADILLAC : CHEVROLET . OAKLAND . OLDSMOBILE . GMC TRUCKS 
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